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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company Founded April 12, 1845 . . . Incorporated in the State of New York... 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 
A BRIEF DIGEST OF THE 93rd 


During the year 1937 the Com- 
pany paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries $191,000,000, bring- 
ing the total of such payments 
for the past ten years to over two 
billion dollars . . . New insurance 
issued, $477,000,000; an increase 
of $26,000,000 over 1936... 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 3ist, 1937 


Insurance in force, $6,770,000,000, 


a gain of $109,000,000 . . . Included 


in liabilities is a Spe 


cial Invest- 


ment Reserve of $40,000,000, 


and a Reserve of 


i 
i 
4 
i 





ASSETS 
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United States Government, direct, or fully guzr- 
IDs + 5 4.6.6.0. 00086058640000000000460604 


Ge CIs d6tce sad deeeesbenseeuessesenses 


Railroad, Public Utility, Industrial and other 
Ns 6 hb ctheceteccccsrascncevecséecesenseeee 


Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks............... 
Real Estate Owned (Including Home Office)..... 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate (Including 


$64, 231,858.43 


512,300,999.54 
254,845,789.65 
59,771,724.10 


576,334,340.82 
81,644, 201.00 
140,089,034.62 


$2, 265,334.31 foreclosed liens subject toredemption) 414, 284,562.41 
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355,265,818.60 


61,581,887.19 


$2,520,350,216.36 





LIABILITIES 


$39,900,000 


for dividends to policyholders in 
1938 . . . Surplus for general con- 
tingencies, $124,000,000. 


Insurance and Annuity Reserve................ $2,063,058,950.00 


Present Value of Future Instalment }hayments... 
Dividends Left with the Company at Interest.... 
ee a Ge wkd dcncctenesaecseccsess 
Premiums, Interest and Rents Prepaid.......... 
Miscellaneous Liabilities. ...........cceccsccees 
Special Investment Reserve. .........eeeeeeeeees 
PROTO TO TOD s 0.0:5:0.0:6.50000060060060000 088008 ° 


Reserve for Dividends payakle to Policyhelders in 


112,255,214.65 
107,197 ,578.67 
14,915,390.91 
11,072,545.41 
2,850,269.51 
40,000,000.00 
4,972,037.23 


39,989,051.00 


Surplus funds reserved for general contingencies. 124,039,178.98 
gE re rere $2,520,350,216.36 


As prescribed by the State of New York, bonds eligible for amortization are carried at their amortized values. 
Other bonds and guaranteed and preferred stocks are carried at market values as furnished by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. $36,984,088.90 of securities, included above, are deposited as required by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


ALFRED L. AIKEN 
President 

JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 
Educational Counsellor of 
National Broadcasting Company 

NATHANIEL F. AYER 
Treasurer, Cabot Mfg. Co. (Textiles) 
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Ballantine 

CORNELIUS N. BLISS 
Retired Financier 

HENRY BRUERE 
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MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 


Chairman of the Board, 
The New York Trust Co. 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
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CHARLES A. CANNON 


President, Cannon Mills Co. 
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Former Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States 


WILLIAM H. DANFORTH 
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Ralston-Purina Co. 


ROBERT E. DOWLING 


President, City Investing Co. 
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President, Columbia University 
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JAMES G. HARBORD 
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HALE HOLDEN 
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Empire State, 


- MILLIKEN 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
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J. BARSTOW SMULL 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
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Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
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J. H. Winchester & Co., Inc. 
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MARCH 7, 1938 
ee 

# E ei T E R S Words cannot express my gratitude to 
— you ... for publishing the letter of Miss 


Educational Obliquity 

The letter from Ada Ruth Greene, in 
Newsweek for Feb. 21, provides an apt 
illustration of America’s obliquity of edu- 
cational vision. Not only in “backward” 
districts, but even in our most “progres- 
sive” states, one will find $90,000 school 
huildings—edifices consecrated, as it were, 
to our faith in education—but with the 
soul of the thing itself relatively unpro- 
vided for. We spent billions of dollars dur- 
ing the 1920s, and by means of lavish ap- 
propriations from the Federal Govern- 
ment are continuing to spend more, large- 
ly for the external appurtenances of edu- 
cation—buildings, athletic fields, etc. But 
have we not neglected education itself? 
Is it not strange, is it not in the extremest 
sense ridiculous, that we can always raise 
public money for buildings, but a mere 
pittance for education itself?—for books, 
for gifted teachers? Only through private 
foundations, like the Carnegie, can money 
be found for books; and only through 
other private foundations can scholarship 
money be obtained for the gifted teacher 
of the future. Thousands of young men 
and women, who might be the Kittredges, 
the Santayanas, the Hopkinses of the 
next generation, turn to the more lucrative 
husiness occupations because school teach- 
er; are notoriously underpaid. 

And meanwhile imposing school build- 
ings continue to rise; sometimes, as one 
may learn through Newsweek, with no 
pupils at all to fill them. It is a sad 
example of how thoroughly America mis- 
understands the real meaning, the real 
necessities, of education. We judge our 
educational progressiveness, as we judge 
so many other things, by the standard of 
“How large it is!” or “How much it cost!” 
And consequently, when a  townsman 
boasts of his school system, he points to 
his million-dollar apparatus and to the 
thousands of school children who spend 
six hours a day therein. Would it ever 
occur to him to boast—even if he could 
say it—“We have a library of over 50,000 
volumes”—or—“Our school buildings are 
twenty years old, but we have Mr. Plato 
and Mr. Quiller-Couch on our faculty.” 

Depend upon it, until America learns 
that education is not to be gained from a 
pile of brick and an ultramodern heating 
system, but from communication with 
“the best that has been thought and said 
in the world”—and that means books— 
and from communication between a stu- 
dent and a highly gifted, trained instruc- 
tor—and therefore one who has_ had 
money for study and still has money for 
le‘surely thought and study—our children 
will continue to ask for bread and _re- 
ceive a stone. 

DANIEL GIBSON JR. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ada Ruth Greene . The readers of 
NEWSWEEK are responding wonderfully. 
Never have I seen the like. 
JOS. L. MAHAN 
Principal 
Hancock County High School 
Sneedville, Tenn. 


Miss Greene asked books for the Sneed- 
ville, Tenn., high-school library. By last 
week scores of philanthropists had made 
offerings. One of them was Richard W. 
Westwood, secretary of the American 
Nature Association, Washington, D.C., 
who shipped the Sneedville school a box 
filled with books and magazines. 





Accents 

NEWSWEEK is to be complimented upon 
its use, in the issue Feb. 14, 1938, of the 
accent, tilde, and umlaut, on such foreign 
words as Cardenas, Azafia, and Goring. 

Why not go the “whole hog,” as it were, 
and write correctly such words as Negrin, 
Gomez, ete.? 


Shelby, N.C. 


W. A. McKNIGHT 


Juan Negrin does not use an accent. The 
surname Gomez sometimes takes one, 
sometimes does not; NEWSWEEK tries to 
distinguish between Gomezes and Gomezes. 





Plastics 

Thanks for your nice story about our 
unbreakable lenses in your Feb. 7 issue. 
You state: “A disadvantage, which the 
company hopes to eliminate: the plastic 
material scratches.” 

You must bear in mind that the plastic 
material from which our lenses are made 
is not as hard as glass. However, in our 
molding process the surface of our plastic 
unbreakable lenses becomes much harder 
than the original plastic. 

Both glass and plastic lenses are sus- 
ceptible to scratching. Minute scratches on 
either glass or plastic lenses have no detri- 
mental effect on the wearer, according to 
many leading ophthalmologists . . . 

FABIAN STOLAROFF 
Sales Promotion and Publicity 

The Unbreakable Lens Co. 

of America, Ine. 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 

oor 
‘So What’ 

A Scotchman, stenographer, and critic of 
English for authors read in your columns 
[Feb. 21] of the young man who admitted 
in a job-wanted ad that he was no ac- 
count and, as a result, received offers of a 
number of positions. The Scotchman there- 
upon inserted an ad in the local paper to 
the effect that he was as lazy as the crack 
o’ doom and as ignorant as a savage, but 
would enjoy working for a good boss, who 
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GLACIERZPARK 


4 
at top—Many Glacier Hotel 


for the 
Complete Vacation 


®@ Plan to visit Glacier 
National Park in Northwest Montana 
this summer. Enjoy the carefree hos- 
pitality of hotel, chalet or camp. Ride, 
hike, fish, camera-hunt in this “Sub- 
lime Wilderness” of 60 glaciers, 250 
lakes, 1000 miles of trails, count- 
less streams and waterfalls. Visit 
the Prince of Wales Hotel in nearby 
Waterton Lakes Park and see the 
Canadian Rockies. 


Pacific Northwest & California 


@ Great Northern Rail- 
way’s luxurious air-conditioned 
EMPIRE BUILDER takes you direct to 
Glacier Park and Montana dude ranch 
country. Also to the evergreen Pacific 
Northwest—Spokane, Tacoma, Port- 
land, Victoria and Vancouver, Mt. 
Baker National Forest and Mt. Rainier 
National Park. Direct connections to 
California, Alaska and the Orient. 


For information about low-cost all-expense 
tours, ask your nearest railway ticket agent or 
travel bureau. Or write to Mr. Dickinson. 


s2aewaewe MAIL COUPON TODAY-~-~-— 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Building, Room 739, St. Paul, Minn. 
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appreciated one who had the highest rec- ly thereafter, making his conduct as a 

ommendations from very exacting former citizen quite impeccable from any reason- S I D E S H O W 
ow 


employes. He received exactly one reply, 
and it read: “O, yeah, so what?” The 
Scotchman scratched his head for a mo- 
ment and said: “I'll get me money back,” 
and he went out and sent the flippant per- 
son a hundred-word collect telegram, set- 
ting forth “so what.” 
F. E. MORRISS 
Dallas, Texas 





Cub’s Answer 

Writing in the Feb. 21 Newsweek, Eu- 
gene Black of The Kansas City Journal- 
Post raised another Balaam’s bray against 
present educational systems in schools and 
colleges of journalism [see page 24]. 

Mr. Black closes with a plea for deliver- 
ance from the “cocky know-it-all” attitude 
of journalism graduates. Oddly enough the 
educators don’t consider newspaper men 
infallible and Mr. Black serves as a splen- 
did example of fallibility. 

Like many who are afraid to look in the 
dictionary for fear they are misspelling a 
word, Mr. Black makes no effort to inves- 
tigate a situation of which he speaks so 
authoritatively. Way back in freshman 
journalism we learn that the prime sin of 
newspaperdom is ignorance. Evidently 
many newspaper men today have yet to 
enter the freshman class, at least concern- 
ing a knowledge of journalistic education. 

American journalism schools do not go 
far afield from the sciences, economics, 
languages, and philosophies. However, 
newspaper men do enter academic class- 
rooms to teach subjects of a technical na- 
ture, for educators have a peculiar notion 
that some practical preparation for a life- 
time vocation is better than none at all. 

The press, under fire from every quar- 


ter today, cannot afford to alienate the . 


support of the young men and women 
who spend four years in preparation for 
the very business which scorns them. 
Perhaps the infallible press is self-suffi- 
cient and needs no friends. I doubt it. 
WILLIAM P. McCAHILL 
Editor 
Marquette University Tribune 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Professor Schaper 

I wish to thank Professor Moley for 
his sympathetic comment on the action 
of the Regents of the University of Minne- 
sota on the Schaper case [Feb. 14]. Since 
the editorial mentions Professor Schaper’s 
opposition to our entry into the World 
War, it should be added that this was 
based on the opinion that England’s inter- 
ference with our shipping was as contrary 
to international law as Germany’s sub- 
marine campaign, that this opinion was 
voiced moderately before our declaration 
of war, and that Professor Schaper ceased 
completely to urge this point immediate- 


able standpoint. 
DAVID F. SWENSON 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Drivers: R.S.V.P. 


What kind of automobile drivers read 
NEWSWEEK? 

We are compiling driving records of as 
many automobile operators as_ possible. 
For instance, three out of four members 
of the Carolina Motor Club are Gold Star 
Drivers, having driven a total of 105,000 
years or an average of fifteen years with- 
out accident. 

We would like to have Newsweek 
readers tell us their driving records, fol- 
lowing which we shall be glad to furnish 
you with the figures thus obtained. 

CAROLINA MOTOR CLUB 
A. M. Huggins 
Safety Director 
Charlotte, N.C. 





Air Pockets 

May I take the time to comment on your 
Aviation department, page 38, issue of 
Feb. 7. 

In the second item, dealing with a crash 
in Manila, the writer says: “Over the camp 
the plane struck an air pocket. It dipped 
and crashed into a hill in the middle of 
the summer capital.” 

I grant you that when a plane “dipped 
and crashed into a hill” the impact was 
lethal no matter what the cause. But there 
does seem to be little excuse for going back 
into the witchcraft terminology of avia- 
tion and calling rising or falling air cur- 
rents “air pockets.” I believe it is the gen- 
erally accepted theory that no such thing 
as a literal “pocket” exists. But the term 
continues to vegetate in the minds of peo- 
ple, all a-twitter and expecting the plane 
to run into a pocket and tumble to earth 
as a car would tumble over the lip of the 
Grand Canyon. An air pocket, as I under- 
stand it, is a ghost that has been laid by 
logical, understandable meteorological re- 
search. 

Don’t you think it’s a little unfair to 
aviation to revive this fearful vision of a 
hole in the air? 

Don’t let my growling fool you. I think 
you have a very fine magazine. 

R. H. WADE 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Mr. Wade may be considered correct in 
his contention. There is actually no such 
thing as an air pocket. The term popped 
into being during the early days of avia- 
tion for want of a more suitable general 
term to describe the sudden rising or dip- 
ping of airplanes caused by unruly air cur- 
ents. These currents are usually thermal in 
origin or produced by the passage of wind 
over rough terrain. 





Best Friend— 


Chicago: In Circuit Court, two dis. | 
tant relatives contested the will of Mar. | 
garet McDermott, 70-year-old widow, who | 
died in 1935. But Judge Joseph Burke de. i 











International 


cided Mrs. McDermott was competent and | 
her will valid. So Pet, her Spitz, inherits | 
her entire $30,000 estate. 


Good as Ever— 

Paris: Newspapers credited Ambassa- 
dor William C. Bullitt with having com- 
posed a “highly significant” Washington’s 
Birthday speech on America’s foreign poli- 
cy. They didn’t realize Bullitt had merely 
quoted from President George Washing- 
ton’s 1796 “Farewell Address.” 


Sport— 


Springfield, Pa.: A first-grade school- 
boy in this Philadelphia suburb gets much 
raillery from his teachers and classmates, 
but he takes it good naturedly: “What else 
can a guy do?” His name—Donald Duck. 


Felizitations— 


Seneca Falls, N.Y.: Seven hundred | 
guests—not including President Roosevelt 
and the nine Supreme Court Justices, who 
all sent polite regrets—paid $1.50 each to 
attend a birthday dinner for Tommy Clark, 
a 23-year-old alley cat. 





Witness— 


Coalinga, Calif.: Justice of the Peace 
M. B. Pressey officiated at the wedding of 
his parents, Willis W. Pressey, 81, and 
Flora E. Pressey, 75. (Their first marriage 
ended in divorce 34 years ago.) 
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land of painted deserts, mystic 
mountains, towering palms, daz- 
zling sunsets, and silvery nights, 
is the perfect setting for your 
most glamorous dreams. There 
are countless things in Phoenix — 
and nearby Chandler, Wickenburg, 
Glendale, Mesa, Tempe and Buck- 
eye—to occupy your time if you 
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TEST-TUBE BABIES 


hundreds of other manufactured products in- 


ROM the test tubes of industry have come 
manv of the jobs that keep America busy. 
Fifteen million American men and women are 
at work today in jobs that did not exist in 1900. 
These jobs do exist today because, through re- 
search, industry has been able to develop hun- 
dreds of new products. And it has been able to 
make them so inexpensive that millions of 


people have been able to buy them. 


These jobs are ‘‘test-tube babies,”’ created in 
the modern research laboratories of industry. As 
a result, millions of people are employed today 
in welding, in making and selling radios, elec- 
tric refrigerators, lamp bulbs, automobiles, and 


vented within the memory of many now living. 


General Electric engineers and research scien- 
tists have contributed greatly to this progress. 
From the G-E Research Laboratory, in Sche- 
nectady, has come the modern electric lamp, 
which uses less electricity and gives more light, 
thereby saving the public $5,000,000 a night. 
From it have come the modern x-ray tube which 
is helping the physician save lives, and conquer 
disease and suffering; the high-vacuum tube 
which makes radiobroadcasting possible; and 
many other developments which have created 


new jobs. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


1938-OUR SIXTIETH YEAR OF ELECTRICAL PROGRESS-1938 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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Justice Dept. Pressure 


The Department of Justice was indi- 
rectly responsible for the Coal Commis- 
sion’s order revoking its hotly debated 
minimum-price structure. Department law- 
vers, feeling that the commission had 
bungled by setting prices without first 
holding public hearings, officially informed 
the commission that if it wanted to fight 
the court injunctions against its price or- 
ders, it would have to do so without any 
help from the Justice Department. 


Division on Britain 

While no member of the President’s of- 
ficial family was willing last week to com- 
ment publicly on the British crisis, three 
well-defined schools of thought had de- 
veloped: (1) a State Department clique 
argued that Britain’s about-face was due 
to fear that she couldn’t count on the 
US. in a pinch; (2) another group, center- 
ing about other high State Department of- 
ficials, believed Britain had again “sold the 
US. down the river” as in the 1931 Man- 
churian incident; (3) a third and influential 
crowd, including top military and naval 
officers, privately rejoiced at Eden’s resig- 
nation, saying he was heading Europe into 
a democracies vs. dictatorships war in 
which this country might well become in- 
volved. 


Capitol Conversation 

Current table talk in informed Washing- 
ton quarters: The way a White House sec- 
retary and a high State Department of- 
ficial are gunning for Secretary of War 
Woodring . . . Possibility that the Hun- 
garian debt-settlement plan was inspired 
by certain U.S. officials who’re known to 
favor the idea . . .. The unexpectedly wide- 
spread resentment over F.D.R.’s selling his 
press-conference texts to a newspaper syn- 
dicate and a magazine . . . The belief that 
Paul MeNutt’s name is a major obstac te 
to his presidential aspirations. 


Wage-Hour Doom? 


Chances for a w age- -hour bill this session 
slumped distinctly in the last ten days. 
Here’s the backstage story: Southern mem- 
bers of the House Rules Committee, who 
apparently can block the bill, have awak- 


ened to certain leaders’ plans to send a 
mild bill through the House and strength- 
en it later by amendments in conference. 
Now the Southerners say privately that 
they won’t let even the mildest measure 
reach a vote unless they have a binding 
agreement from the leaders. 


President vs. Private 

Here’s a little story on the U.S. good- 
will flight to Argentina that wasn’t re- 
ported: After the planes landed, the Presi- 
dent sent a congratulatory message to 
Langley Field to be relayed to the flyers. 
But a later check-up revealed that the 
Langley radio operator, a private, was 
holding up the message because he had 
orders to send nothing unless it was ap- 
proved by one Captain Wheeler, who was 
absent. Long-winded pleas from army of- 
ficials did no good. President or no Presi- 
dent, Secretary of War or no Secretary, the 
operator was going to wait for Captain 
Wheeler. Not until a Captain, a Major, 
and a Colonel each agreed to assume full 
responsibility did the private reluctantly 
dispatch the President’s greetings. 


Roosevelt and Recession 


Best information in Washington is that 
Roosevelt will step out with his first major 
anti-recession moves either late this month 
or early in April—as forecast here three 
months ago. Though F.D.R. hasn’t de- 
cided on a definite course, dominant feel- 
ing in Washington is that wholesale spend- 
ing offers the only sure way to boost busi- 


ness. 


Johnson Disciplined? 


All the stories last week proclaiming 
that Lt. Col. Davenport Johnson had 
been transferred to an inferior post be- 
cause he piloted Philippine Commissioner 
MeNutt from California to Denver with- 
out permission, failed to reveal this fact: 
Army insiders knew two weeks before 
MeNutt arrived in San Francisco that 
Johnson’s transfer was “in the mill” be- 
cause Col. John F. Curry, who outranks 
him and has influence in the War De- 
partment, had asked for his post. Whether 
the transfer would have taken Johnson to 
Chanute Field (where housing conditions 
are bad) if it had not been for the incident 
of Commissioner McNutt’s flight is not 
known. 


Trivia 
A total of sixteen bills to forbid the pat- 
enting of labor-saving devices have been 


introduced in the present session of Con- 
gress ... The State Department is peeved 
because Secretary Ickes delivered his radio 
speech to Great Britain without first sub- 
mitting it to Secretary Hull, as custom 
decrees . . . Bearing out authentic reports 
that Red Cross officials disapproved of 
F.D.R.’s appeal for raising a $1,000,000 
China relief fund is the fact that they’ve 
so far collected only some $60,000 . 

The Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith, ex-head of 
Huey Long’s Share-the-Wealth movement, 
is busily preparing for thirteen national 
broadcasts to be sponsored by his anti- 
Communist “Committee of One Million.” 





Japanese Fascist Backer 


kL hasn’t yet been disclosed, but the 
chief financial backer of the Fascist move- 
ment in Japan—which will be making 
more headlines shortly—is Fusanosuke 
Kuhara, powerful but _ little-publicized 
figure in Japan’s heavy industries (includ- 
ing munitions). He secretly backed the 
pro-Fascist “troops” that recently tried 
to take over headquarters of Japan’s big 
political parties. 


Embassy Purge 

Recent brief dispatches. from Moscow 
disclosing the arrest of Roman Biske, Rus- 
sian employed as interpreter at the Amer- 
ican Embassy, merely hinted at the extent 
of the situation. Biske is the fourth Rus- 
sian employe to disappear from the em- 
bassy in recent months. Secret police, 
who’ve also arrested a number of Russians 
employed by foreign correspondents, are 
determined to reduce Soviet citizens’ con- 
tacts with foreigners to a minimum. As a 
result, the Russian personnel at the em- 
bassy has been completely demoralized, 
and few competent Soviet citizens can be 
persuaded to accept jobs there. 


Anti-Spy Funds 

Note that Britain will spend some 
$2,250,000 on the Secret Service this vear, 
an increase of $500,000 over last year’s 
Though expenditures by the 
Secret Service aren’t explained even to 
Cabinet members, persons in a_ position 
to know are saying the added funds are 
to pay for Britain’s new drive to smoke 
out foreign spies. 


estimates. 


Leningrad Closed 


Though Moscow has officially denied 
reports that Leningrad will be turned in- 
to a completely militarized zone, private 
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advices eluding Soviet censorship disclose 
plans for closing the port to all commer- 
cial traffic this summer. Ships will prob- 
ably be routed to Murmansk instead. 
Note that Soviet officials have already 
expelled several hundred “politically un- 
reliable” inhabitants from Leningrad and 
have ordered all foreign consulates there 
closed. It’s significant that almost identi- 
cal moves were taken in Vladivostok be- 
fore the city was turned into the Soviet’s 
Eastern “nerve center” and naval base. 


Chamberlain Rules 


A dozen of the leading correspondents 
in England last week agreed: that the 
Chamberlain government will ride out the 
present crisis; that Britain’s policy toward 
Germany will be to condone penetration 
in Central European countries, provided 
their technical independence is  main- 
tained; that Britain will find Mussolini 
unyielding in his Mediterranean demands; 
that British foreign policy will now be ex- 
clusively Chamberlain’s policy. In_ this 
connection note reports that Chamberlain 
plans to close the Foreign Office press bu- 
reau created by Eden and establish his 
own press headquarters at Downing Street. 


Foreign Notes 


Behind the Rumanian voters’ 99.89% 
support of King Carol’s new constitution 
is the fact that the vote was oral and that 
government agents took down names and 
addresses of all adverse voters and re- 
quired them to sign statements admitting 
how they’d voted ... The big steel arches 
in two new air-raid shelters in the West- 
minster section of London are prominent- 
ly marked “Made in Germany” . . . Hit- 
ler’s first move in the renewed campaign 
against foreign correspondents will prob- 


ably be to outlaw foreign press bureaus’ - 


practice of employing German citizens as 
tipsters . . . As a result of Mussolini’s 
“marriage loans” the number of marriages 
in Italy increased 20% in the last year. 





New Products 


Urineing a photoelectric cell, a simple 
new device turns office (or home) lights 
on and off as changes in daylight may re- 
quire ... A “stop-a-draft” gadget to be 
fastened to door bottoms will automati- 
cally lower a fabric strip against the floor, 
shutting out air; opening of door will cause 
the strip to spring up, so that it won’t rub 
against floors or rugs .. . After being 
driven into a log or stump, a new patented 
steel wedge can be fired by a trigger, so 
that it spreads and splits the wood wide 


open. 


Auto Salary Cuts 


Amid all the headlines about General 
Motors’ salary cuts last week, nothing was 


said about the fact that two other big 
motor companies had also made cuts 
only a short while earlier—but without 
publicity. 


Price Outlook 


Signs are that prices for most consumer 
goods this spring and summer will run 5 
to 6% lower than fall and winter prices. 
Note that one of the best indexes, the 
Sears, Roebuck catalogue, shows an aver- 
age drop of 5.57%. Sample price declines: 
cotton fabric and clothes, 12%; wool fabric 
and clothes, 4%; furniture, 5%; shoes and 
leather goods, 39%; jewelry and silverware, 
1.5%. 


New Gold Hoax 


Judging from complaints received by 
Michigan authorities and Better Business 
Bureaus, a “Michigan gold field” racket 
is flourishing. For the last half year, pro- 
moters have been leasing mineral rights to 
farms on the lower Michigan peninsula 
for $1 each, then having samples of the 
earth analyzed by assayers who can find 
a little gold in almost any soil. That done, 
the promoters divide their leases into 
l-acre tracts and peddle them about the 
country for about $100 each, using the 
assayers’ imposing but meaningless reports 
as a sales argument. Actually, of course, 
there’s no known commercial deposit of 
gold in the whole lower Michigan penin- 
sula, 


Billions for Rails 


Most likely result of the White House 
rail conferences: large-scale Federal funds 
for the roads, probably through RFC 
loans. Extent of present help-the-railroads 
sentiment is indicated by the fact that 
official Washington now talks seriously of 
great subsidies, perhaps running into bil- 
lions, as bait to induce the roads to merge. 
Theory is that consolidation is necessary 
for long-range efficiency and that big sub- 
sidies would (1) boost heavy industries by 
releasing a spending splurge for equip- 
ment, (2) help banks and insurance com- 
panies holding railroad securities, (3) be 
a shot in the arm for all industry. 


Lease a Car 


Executives of one of the big auto com- 
panies have been seriously discussing the 
idea of producing autos not for sale but 
for renting. The plan would work like this: 
you pay something like $25 or $30 a month 
for use of a new-model car; the company 
takes care of insurance and all repairs and 
agrees to replace the car after it reaches 
a specified age or mileage. The old cars are 
reconditioned and rented to persons paying 
lower rates. The plan would permit the 
company to keep production at a constant 
rate and put all workers on an annual 
wage. 








Business Footnotes 


The answer to the question of whether 
recession worries cause the average Ameri. 
can to smoke more is No; cigarette pro. 
duction is running about 3% behind last 
year ... The government’s rum industry 
has put the Virgin Islands on a paying 
basis for the first time since the U.S. ae. 
quired them; levies on island rum alone 
totaled about $262,000 last year, while 
total Federal appropriations for the islands 
were $232,000. 





Entertainment Lines 


Waren the jingly new tune “Tipitin’: 
popular-music specialists say it'll become 
a craze (or nuisance) of the caliber of 
“Music Goes "Round and ’Round” and 
“Bei mir bist du schoen” . . . The gossip- 
column reports that Lloyd’s of London is 
offering odds that the 1939 New York 
World’s Fair won’t be held are sheer 
tommyrot As a result of “Snow 
White’s” success, movie companies are 
rushing to produce full-length cartoon 
features; Disney, already at work on a 
full-length “Pinocchio,” has decided to 
tackle a third. Paramount has Max Fleisch- 
er producing another; Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer and Warner Brothers are also lay- 
ing plans. 


Press Notes 


Paul Anderson, 
spondent recently fired by The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, is taking a job as Wash- 
ington correspondent for the rival St. Louis 
Star-Times . . . The text of Hitler’s 18,000- 
word Reichstag speech was the longest 
single news dispatch transmitted from 
Continental Europe since the Dawes Plan 
in 1934 . 


. . An authentic, ably written | 
biography of John L. Lewis by Cyrus L. | 





Pulitzer Prize corre- © 


Sulzberger, formerly labor writer for the | 


United Press, will be out in May . 


Mussolini has issued a decree compelling | 


Italian journalists to retire at 60. 


Missing Persons 
Gen. Pelham D. Glassford, ex-Wash- 


ington police superintendent who won 
fame by his humane treatment of the 
1932 Bonus Marchers and by his later 
criticism of Hoover’s methods, now quietly 
works a ranch in the Salt River Valley 
near Phoenix, Ariz.; dodges local and na- 
tional politics . . . D. W. Griffith, pioneer 
producer of silent films (“The Birth of a 
Nation”), is living quietly in Miami 
Beach; reverting to his original field, he’s 
working on two plays . . . John J. Raskob. 
former General Motors official and 1928-32 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, has “entirely retired from all 
business”; is vacationing in Florida, walk- 
ing and golfing for recreation. 
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‘Ambassadress’: Lady Chamberlain 
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ociety Lady 

For three years Anthony Eden served 
as private secretary to Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, flinty-eyed Foreign Secretary, the 
Geneva Galahad of his day, one of the 
founders of the Locarno Pact, and half- 
brother of Neville Chamberlain. Sir Aus- 
ten tried to teach the young captain to 
control his fiery temper and imbued him 
with his own idealism. Until his death last 
year, Chamberlain kept a watchful mon- 
ocle on Eden and, with Stanley Baldwin, 
was largely responsible for his rise. 

Last week Anthony Eden could attri- 
bute his fall in considerable degree to his 
mentor’s widow. Whenever Ivy Muriel 
Chamberlain visited Italy, Benito Musso- 
lini made a point of entertaining her in 
state at the Palazzo Venezia and in private 
at his Villa Torlonia. The Duce invariably 
hinted that if Eden were out of the way 
he could come to an agreement with 
Britain. Flattered, Lady Chamberlain pub- 
licly admitted: “I shall always do all in 
my power to bring about a better under- 
standing”’—and wrote letters to brother- 
in-law Neville. 

On Sunday in Hyde Park’s perpetual 
open-air forum, Lord Strabolgi, glib Labor 
peer, directly charged Lady Chamberlain 
with causing Eden’s resignation: “She has 
replaced the British Ambassador at Rome 
-». Society ladies trotting about Europe! 
-.. You can understand how subject to 
flattery they will be in the presence of 
some of those great he-men, the dictators.” 


New British Foreign Policy 
Plays Into Hands of Mussolini 


The Leaders of Britain 
Forget Traditional Dignity in 
House of Commons Row 


In the House of Lords last week ordi- 
narily somnolent peers cocked their heads 
attentively and listened with pride to 
Britain’s most pious, moral, and politically 
disinterested statesman—Edward Freder- 
ick Lindley Wood, Viscount Halifax. The 
successor of Anthony Eden as Foreign 
Secretary swung a withered left arm as he 
he spoke: “I am not afraid of war... 
Britain would not let go until, as usual, 
she had won.” 

At the same time the House of Com- 





Wide World 
Halifax: “Not afraid of war 


mons lived up to its name. Members made 
the chamber ring with public-house epi- 
thets and the Prime Minister, answering 
questions for Halifax, who as a peer can- 
not sit in the House, heard the Foreign 
Secretary’s words bitterly denounced. 


‘Taunts and Gibes’ 

When Neville Chamberlain insisted on 
negotiating with Italy and Germany on 
the basis of the dictators’ promises and 
thereby forced Anthony Eden to resign, 
he knew he would face a Parliamentary 
uproar. Feb. 21, when he first appeared 
as a simple M.P., Eden bitterly defended 
his decision, and Laborites raged when 
Chamberlain admitted that the govern- 
ment would soon undertake negotiations 
with Mussolini. 


The following day, opposition boos and 
catealls overwhelmed perfunctory Con- 
servative cheers as the Prime Minister 
marched stiffly to his seat. Almost im- 
mediately a chunky littl man with a 
bronzed face and a mane of sun-bleached 
white hair bounded to his feet. Fresh from 
a Riviera vacation, David Lloyd George 
shook his finger at the government bench: 
“The Prime Minister wanted to get rid 
of Mr. Eden! The Italians were determined 
to drive out Mr. Eden! Why? Because he 
was the only man in the government who 
could stand up to them!” 

Then the litthe Welshman made an un- 
precedented Chamberlain, he 
claimed, had deliberately allowed Eden to 
quit without showing him a telegram from 
Rome offering to withdraw volunteers in 
Spain—the Foreign Secretary’s chief con- 


charge: 


dition for opening negotiations. 

Chamberlain flushed and yanked at his 
oversized wing collar: “This is an impli- 
cation on my personal honor . Sun- 
day, I received from a friend, who knew 
Count Grandi [Italy’s Ambassador], this 
information.” He told the Cabinet, but 
“that didn’t make any difference to Mr. 
Eden!” 

The ex-Foreign Secretary shouted from 
his back bench seat: “He told me he re- 
ceived such an intimation but I did not 
know and he did not tell me from what 
quarter it came.” In the ensuing hubbub, 
a livid Labor M.P. shook his fist at the 
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Still bellicose: Lloyd George 
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Universal Newsreel from International 


Disunion in Vienna: troops frisking Nazis 


Prime Minister: “Get out of it, you dirty 
dog!” 

After the roar died down Winston 
Churchill—reputedly Eden’s recent ad- 
viser—fixed horn-rimmed glasses on his 
pudgy nose and spoke in tones of meas- 
ured sorrow: “I feel personally, as an 
older man, the poignancy of Eden’s loss 
. . . He seemed to be the one fresh figure 
arising out of the generation that was 
ravaged by the war . . . No one has been 
so successful in establishing good re- 
lationship with the United States ... 
Friends of England have been dismayed 
... The day will come when we will have 
to make a stand .. . I pray to God that 
we may not be left to make that stand 
alone.” 

The Prime Minister ignored the critic. 
He rose and gazed sternly at Eden: “I am 
endeavoring to be scrupulously fair to my 
right honorable friend.” Then he turned to 
shout down a question by Archibald Sin- 
clair, Liberal leader: “To evacuate volun- 
teers from Spain! .. . Why not add that 
they should come out of Ethiopia too? ... 
This suggestion is humbug!” 

When Laborites yelled: “You’ve been 
humbugging us all along,” Chamberlain 
took refuge in his characteristic frosti- 
ness: “Gibes and taunts leave me abso- 
lutely unmoved.” 

But even Conservatives squirmed un- 
easily as the Prime Minister took up a 
devil’s advocate role and belabored the 
League of Nations with almost Fascist 
zeal: “In 1935 it was still possible to hope 
the League might provide collective secur- 
ity. I don’t believe it now!” His voice grew 
harsher: “The League is unable to provide 


collective security for anybody.” Then he 
paraphrased one of Mussolini’s favorite 
contentions: “If it would throw off shams 
and pretenses which everyone sees through 

. it would be a real thing.” 

After seven hours of tumultuous de- 
bate, Labor leaders asked for a vote se- 
verely censuring Chamberlain. Party 
whips hurriedly distributed to govern- 
ment supporters thrice underlined. orders 
—notice that a vote cast in opposition 
would bring about expulsion from the 
party. This won the Prime Minister a 





International 


In l'ne: Guido Schmidt 


— 
a 


330-169 victory (but 100 of his party had 
abstained from voting) . 


‘Now or Never’ 

Friday night, at Leominster, Anthony 
Eden reiterated a charge made in Parlia- 
ment: that Mussolini had blackmailed the 
Prime Minister. “I stand by every word 
I said,” he told 2,000 cheering constituents, 
“I definitely formed the opinion that the 
meaning of certain communications was 
‘now or never!” 

Meanwhile, Chamberlain lost no time 
in getting the diplomatic ball rolling. Lord 
Perth, British Ambassador to Rome, hur- 
riedly left for London. (The former League 
Secretary-General bade Italian friends 
good-by with a full-fledged Fascist salute.) 
Just what terms the Prime Minister would 
obtain from the Duce last week remained 
a mystery. But correspondents drew up a 
list of Italian terms that if true was certain 
to cause an uproar far more serious than 
that resulting from Eden’s resignation. 


Friend France 

The new foreign policy that reared its 
Tory head in London cast a shadow over 
Paris. And no one was gloomier than An- 
thony Eden’s close friend Sir Eric Phipps 
—Francophile British Ambassador trans- 
ferred from Berlin last April because of 
his unconcealed distaste for Nazism. 
Chamberlain’s assurance that the entente 





with France remained the cornerstone of | 
British foreign policy failed to convince | 


Premier Camille Chautemps and Foreign 
Minister Yvon Delbos, who turned to 
Phipps for consolation. 

Feb. 25, after communicating with the 
Foreign Office, Sir Eric sped to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies where he held whispered 
conference with Chautemps and Delbos. 

Phipps supposedly told the French 
statesmen that the Foreign Office felt sure 
exorbitant demands by Mussolini would 


wreck Chamberlain’s appease-the-dictators | 


program. Next day Chautemps emphat- 


a 


ically told the Chamber that France would | 


continue to support the League, would 
maintain the Franco-Russian _ alliance, 


would “loyally fulfill” her engagements | 


toward Czechoslovakia, and finally that | 


“the independence of Austria is indispens- 
able.” Communists and Royalists cheered 
alike at this and at the news that afew 
days previously the Cabinet had appro- 
priated $328,000,000 for two additional 
35,000-ton battleships and 1,000 planes. 
They voted approval, 439-2. 


‘Until Death’ 


An unimpressive, bespectacled man last 
week strode up a red velvet carpet, ul 
used since 1918, and into the onetime Im- 
perial Parliament of the Hapsburgs. Clad 
in a gray, silver-buttoned uniform, Chat 





cellor Kurt von Schuschnigg had come to § 


address his Federal Diet and alone reply t 
Adolf Hitler-—who three weeks ago @t 


Berchtesgaden had threatened him with ; 
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military extermination if he refused to 
share power with the Nazis. 

As the Chancellor stepped onto the 
foodlighted platform, he gazed down on a 
lilac-wreathed bust. His voice held a note 
of fatalism: “We Austrians lost the man of 
people, our leader, Engelbert Dollfuss.” 
Then he drew himself up and spoke of 
the days of Hapsburg glory. Frantic cheers 
almost drowned his words: “What we have 
we will hold! Austria must remain Aus- 
trian!” 

He extolled Benito Mussolini’s “under- 
standing and sympathy,” and told of the 
Berchtesgaden conference—but without a 
word of praise for Adolf Hitler. Behind 


him, Foreign Minister Guido Schmidt, 
supposedly the Nazi’s choice as next 
Chancellor, squirmed and ran a_ hand 


through his slick, black hair. Dr. Arthur 
Seyss-Inquart, newly installed Nazi In- 
terior Minister, didn’t move. 

Schuschnigg’s voice rose to an impas- 
sioned shout: “We are a Christian state, 
a free state, and a German state 
The will to freedom of the Austrian peo- 
ple stands like a strong wall!” He looked 
again at Dolfuss’ bust and raised his arm: 
“Until death, Heil Austria!” 

Astonished and delighted to hear their 
prosiac Chancellor defy the mighty Reich 
with almost Hitlerian thunder, thou- 
sands of Fatherland Front members 
jammed outside and halted Schuschnigg’s 
car. Jubilantly, he leaped out and paraded 
at their head down the Ringstrasse to the 
Maria Theresa monument and there by 
torchlight reviewed tramping Storm 
Troops. Then he left for a Cabinet meet- 
ing—held over creamy coffee in the world- 
famous Sacher Restaurant. 

German papers received Schuschnigg’s 
speech with surprised indignation and 





So tcp 


comments of: “His days are numbered.” 





European 


Seyss-Inquart, head Nazi 


But this week the Chancellor dealt the 
Reich a second blow. Hundreds of Nazis, 
released from prison on Hitler’s demand, 
had promised to behave—then, instead, 
they staged riot after riot. Sunday, 50,000 
Nazi peasants converged on Styria’s cap- 
ital, Graz. Suddenly bombers, armed cars, 
and troops with field artillery roared in 
from Vienna. The peasants went home. 





Significance 

By last week Europe was plainly draw- 
ing up in relatively the same battle forma- 
tions as in 1914. In terms of power pol- 









Hitler’s road back to pre-1914: the friendly (gray), doubtful (striped), and hostile (white) nations 








itics, William II possessed nearly all the 
things Adolf Hitler is so ruthlessly seek- 
ing (see map). The Kaiser had a hard 
and fast alliance with Austria-Hungary, 
giving him that empire’s army, Hungary’s 
wheatfields, and the resources of what is 
now Czechoslovakia. Preponderate Teu- 
tonic influence in Bulgaria and Turkey ex- 
tended Pan-Germanism to Baghdad and 
the Mediterranean, while colonies carried 
it overseas. 

Then as now Italy was an ally, more 
given to promises than deeds. Rumania 
was—and is—under a Hohenzollern, also 
ready to join the winning side. Russia, 
Hitler’s pet hatred, had been Germany’s 
implacable enemy since Bismarck’s retire- 
ment. A jittery Paris had, as in 1938, a 
formal military pact with St. Petersburg 
and an informal one with London. Finally, 
the same force barred Germany from 
world power: Britain’s navy. 

Last week, Austria, despite temporary 
resistance, seemed certain eventually to 
fall into Hitler’s lap, and Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary were ripening. But the com- 
bination confronting the future Reich- 
Central Europe-Italy coalition possesses 
the same vast potential power that won 
the World War. The Kaiser failed to break 
this “iron ring” because he rebuffed per- 
sistent British overtures. 

The Fiihrer faces the same problem, and 
his answer lies in the hands of Neville 
Chamberlain. The next few months will 
probably make or break the Prime Min- 
ister’s policy. Exorbitant demands by Italy 
and Germany or failure to keep their prom- 
ises might overthrow him. Then power 
would pass to anti-Fascists; the alliance 
with France would be strengthened; and 
the weakest spot in the “iron ring” mend- 
ed: British Conservatives’ hatred for the 
Soviet. 
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Senate Primes Its Guns 
For Reorganization Bul 


Bitter Debate Foreseen 
on Plan to Reshuffle Bureaus and 


Civil Service Commission 


From the days of Theodore Roosevelt, 
all Presidents except Calvin Coolidge have 
chased an elusive will-o’-the-wisp—gov- 
ernment reorganization. All have come a 
cropper at the same hurdle, Congressional 
reluctance to back any movement in the 
name of economy that in practice would 
lessen patronage. 

For four years Franklin Roosevelt 
looked with concern at the lush jungle of 
overlapping bureaus, duplicating agencies, 
and wasteful administration. Then last 
year he sent Congress a message asking 
for sweeping powers to streamline the 
government. 

The President wanted full authority to 
(1) consolidate or abolish agencies, (2) 
replace the three-member Civil Service 
Commission with one Civil Service Ad- 
ministrator, (3) do away with the Comp- 
troller General and General Accounting 
Office, replacing them with an auditor 
general, (4) create a Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare to centralize relief activities, 
(5) make permanent the National Re- 
sources Committee, and (6) hire six ad- 
ministrative assistants at $10,000 a year 
each. 

Indifference settled on Capitol Hill. 
Committees held desultory conferences. 
The House passed two measures granting 
the President minor concessions. 
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Byrnes vs. Byrd: rival leaders in reorganization fight 


In the 





Senate, where James F. Byrnes introduced 
a reorganization bill embodying the Presi- 
dent’s demands, no action was taken and 
seeds of revolt gradually took root. 

Last week, on the eve of Senate debate, 
the seeds sprouted on the Democratic 
side. Senators Wheeler, Burke, Walsh, and 
Byrd held private pow-wows, agreed the 
legislation would hand Mr. Roosevelt too 
much power, and determined to prune the 
grant of authority before it reached his 
desk. 

Foremost among objectors was Byrd. 
As the Senate authority on administrative 
efficiency and economy, he scoffed at any 
revamping bill that wouldn’t cut at least 
10 per cent from the government’s running 
expenses. 

Other senators aimed amendments at 
three chief provisions: the President’s de- 
sire to reshuffle the Federal bureaus with- 
out Congress’ specific consent, tear down 
the General Accounting Office, and change 
the setup of the bipartisan Civil Service 
Commission. 

Surprise attack of the week came from 
an unexpected quarter. Samuel H. Ord- 
way Jr., minority Republican Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioner, denounced the bill to 
a roomful of reporters as “definitely a 
threat to the welfare of civil service.” 

Franklin Roosevelt’s tipsters told him 
that, after raucous, bitter arguments, he 
could expect to see the major part of his 
reorganization plan pushed through, with 
the Department of Welfare and his six 
assistants causing the least amount of 
controversy. 


Wide World 








Wide World 
For Mrs. Harrison: widow’s mite? 


Other Congress Acts 
The Senate: 


" Passed the $250,000,000 Relief Def. 
ciency Bill, rejecting Senator Bailey's 
amendment to require local sponsors to 
contribute 25 per cent of each project's 
cost. 


{| Passed the $1,412,353,000 Independent 
Offices Bill with such speed that Senator 
Glass, in charge of the measure, called 
for a vote after the final vote had been 
recorded. 


Senate Committees: 


{{ Reported favorably the La Follette Bill 
providing $9,000,000 to aid states in anti- 
venereal disease campaigns. 


{| Recommended by a 10 to 2 vote the 
confirmation of Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Jackson to be Solicitor General. Dis- 
senting Senators: King and Austin. 


{| Reported favorably a bill granting Mary 
Lord Harrison, widow of ex-President 
Benjamin Harrison, a $5,000 yearly pen- 
sion. In a minority report Senator Walsh 
termed the pension “entirely unwarranted” 
on grounds that Mrs. Harrison married 
the ex-President after he left office and is 
now well provided for. 


House Committees: 


{Reported favorably the May Bill out- 
lawing wartime profiteering and providing 
for a universal draft of manpower. 





Radio War 


Last year the German and Italian Min- 
istries of Propaganda greatly intensified 
their short-wave radio campaigns to flood 
South American countries with Nazi and 
Fascist doctrines. Fearful that the Pan 
American democracies would succumb to 
totalitarian enticements, England _ has 
also established official propaganda 
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broadcasts to the South American « 
Feb. 1, the United States took 
ploratory step in the same directio 
Federal Communications Commiss 


yutlets. 
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located four Pan American radio frequen- 


cies to the World-Wide 
Corp. and the General Electric Co. 


Broadcasting 


Last week this country took a second, 


more decisive step. Speaking for 
dent Roosevelt, Frank R. MeNinel 
eral Communications Commission 
man, announced formation of a con 
of eleven high government officials 


vestigate international broadcasting 


tices with a view to offsetting 


Presi- 
1, Fed- 
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to in- 
y prac- 
foreign 








propaganda with special American broad- 
casts to the southern republics.* 
*Forecast in Periscope, Nov. 29, 1937. 


‘Mr. Weston’ & Co. 


G-Men Trap Three Novices 


in the Game of Espionage 


In times of international tension, barest 
official mention of a spy plot is enough to 
headlines bannering front 
pages. Last week the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation announced the 
three spies in New York, and newspapers 
promptly beaconed news of two traitorous 
soldiers and a “beautiful, red-haired girl.” 

The trio turned out to be Johanna Hof- 
mann, a 26-year-old German hairdresser 
on the North German Lloyd liner Europa; 
a native-born American, Guenther Rum- 
rich, once a sergeant in the United States 


send across 


arrest of 


Army Medical Corps, later a deserter, and 
a resident of Germany during most of his 
life; and a German who had taken Amer- 
ican citizenship, Erich Glaser, private at- 
tached to the Eighteenth Reconnaissance 
Squadron, Mitchel Field, Long Island. All 
were in the employ of an unidentified for- 
eign power, presumably Germany. 
Actually, the government’s information 
showed the trio to be an inept group of 


secret agents whose accomplishments were 
few and feeble. They had managed to 


smuggle to Europe some smatterings ot 
military information generally available to 
the public through naval and military reg- 
isters and publicity releases. Drawings of 
a tank and a plane found on Rumrich when 
he was arrested were too crude to be use- 
ful. The only data that might be of value 
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Wide World 


McNutt and some of the 3,000 


idential possibility, Paul McNutt announced last 
week: ‘I am not a candidate for any office.’ But he 
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McNutt and camera 
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MeNutt and William Green 


Modesty’s Manuevers: Boomed as a 1940 Pres- scurried about Washington, granting and getting in- 
terviews, and attending a reception in his honor. Few 
New Dealers appeared. Some 3,000 others did. 
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were secret Air Service codes pilfered from 
Mitchel Field. 

Nothing better illustrated the group’s 
naiveté than the event that led to Rum- 
rich’s arrest. Identifying himself two weeks 
ago as “Mr. Weston, Under-Secretary of 
State,” he asked that 50 passport blanks 
be sent to a midtown hotel, whence he had 
them rerouted to a near-by saloon. Tipped 
off, Federal agents quietly nabbed him and 
later arrested Glaser. They seized Fraulein 
Hofmann when the Europa docked last 
week. 

Held in $25,000 bail each, the three spies 
confessed a typically amateurish plot. They 
had schemed to lure an army officer and a 
bundle of “secret documents” to a rendez- 
vous and—if necessary—kill their victim 
and steal his papers. 

While officials belittled the trio’s im- 
portance this week, Federal agents con- 
tinued to search for other—and possibly 
more expert—espionage agents in this 
country. 





Hospital Hoax 


Chicago Lottery Masquerades 


as “Will Rogers Memorial’ 


Soon after Will Rogers and Wiley Post 
died in a 1935 Alaska plane crash, scores 
of distinguished Americans formed the 
Will Rogers Memorial Commission—RFC 
Chairman Jesse Jones, originator; Vice 
President Garner, chairman—to raise 
money for suitable memorials. Largest 
among gifts from more than half a million 
contributors was a $1,000,000 hospital at 
Saranac Lake, N.Y., rechristened the Will 
Rogers Memorial Hospital. 

While many citizens were thus using 
Will Rogers’ name to help others, a group 


of Chicago promoters were exploiting it 


to help themselves. A six-story brick and 
stone Chicago hospital, operated for years 
as the Rogers Park Hospital (named for 
the near-by Rogers Park) suddenly be- 
came the Rogers-Post Memorial Hospital, 
then the Will Rogers Memorial Hospital. 
One year ago it was chartered under the 
latter name as a “nonprofit corporation.” 
Last week this charter had caused the col- 
lapse of the hospital as a front for a 
nationwide lottery scheme. 


“Charity Fund” 


The hospital first aroused suspicions last 
summer when it sponsored a “personality 
girl” contest in connection with a “benefit 
ball.” The promoter disappeared; so did 
contestants’ chances at a trip to Holly- 
wood for screen tests. 

Then the Chicago Better Business Bu- 
reau discovered late last year that the 
hospital was soliciting money for a “charity 
fund” which had all the earmarks of a 
common lottery. Circulars and _ tickets 
certifying 50-cent “donations” promised 
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Chicago sucker bait 


“400 guaranteed prizes and awards 
amounting to $20,000,” including an $8,000 
first prize. Promoter Gordon Brown in- 
structed ticket agents to send him “dona- 
tion” money and ticket stubs by express, 
not mail, to 1306 Morse Avenue, Chicago, 
the address of a confectionery. 

Soon, in the name of Will Rogers, the 
Chicago hospital was asking “charity” 
from men and women from Bangor to 
Seattle. In Buffalo, N.Y., police arrested a 
ticket agent possessing more than 3,000 
“donation certificates.” City Judge Pat- 
rick Keeler, ordering him held in bail, lec- 
tured: “Yours is a serious charge. This is 
more than an ordinary lottery because you 
are charged with traducing the name and 
memory of one of the most beloved men 
in history.” 

Looking closer, investigators discovered 
that: the hospital lacked approval of the 
American Medical Association and the 
American College of Surgeons; patients had 
become fewer and fewer; Dr. Frank Dea- 
con, 62-year-old, Irish-born president of 
hospital trustees, conditioned the prizes 
on essays, though the “charity fund” 
tickets said nothing about an essay con- 





Wide World 
Osceola gets a lift from the law 


test and specified only a five-day interval 
between deadline and drawing. 


Bubble Burst 


In rapid succession last month, Federal, 
state, and municipal authorities cracked 
down, forbidding further use of Rogers’ 
name, ousting hospital heads, and revok- 
ing the hospital’s charter. 

Because the press generally ignored the 
lottery’s rise and fall, the worthless tickets 
were still being sold all over the country 
this week. The hospital continued opera- 
tion, but as the Physicians Memorial. 

Meanwhile, postal authorities looked for 
suspected promoters, and local authorities 
looked for supposed connections between 
the hospital, the lottery, and Chicago's 


underworld. Ticket buyers could look for | 


nothing. 


> 


Death of John Billy 


Each winter Seminole tribesmen leave 
their Everglades villages, settle in com- 
mercial camps along the Florida highways, 
perform perfunctory tribal rites for the 
cash customers, and sell gaudy souvenirs to 
gullible tourists. 

Last week, ancient Indian law violently 
intruded on twentieth-century _ ballyhoo. 
John Billy, a 30-year-old brave, lay dead 
in a camp near Miami. Police questioned 
John Osceola, 78-year-old  great-great- 
grandson of the famous chief whose Sem- 
inole warriors slew 1,500 United States 
troops in the 1830s. Officers reconstructed 
this tale: 





John Billy was a bad Indian, with 2 | 


violent temper and a violent thirst and a 
homicidal mania. One day last week he 
beat Chief Osceola’s daughter Lily and 
another woman so severely that they had 
to be taken to a Miami hospital. 

Next night in tribal council, Osceola and 
five fellow chieftains pondered the evil 
doer’s fate. After they had reached a de- 
cision, the chief’s son carried the gouty old 
man to a truck, drove him to John Billy's 
village, and summoned the malefactor 
from his hut. 

Scorning escape through the back door, 
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— 
the young brave walked fatalistically out 
to the old chief’s car; one blast of Osceola’s 
shotgun killed John Billy. 

After the slaying, fellow tribesmen and 
their squaws visited the chief and show- 
ered him with gifts, in ceremonial show of 
approval. Free in his lawyer’s custody, Os- 
ceola probably won’t be prosecuted in the 
state courts; Florida tries to let its Indians 
settle their own troubles. But Osceola must 
await the tribe’s official approval of his act 
during the Green Corn Dance next May. 





Relief and Death 


Few cities have been so notoriously 
tight-fisted in administering poor relief 
as Hoboken, N.J., smoky industrial center 
across the Hudson River from Manhat- 
tan. In 1936 New Jersey turned relief 
back to its municipalities, and Harry L. 
Barck, Hoboken poormaster for 42 years, 
lived up to his motto: “I don’t intend to 
coddle the poor.” Slashing relief rolls from 
7,000 to 360 cases, Barck created what 
New Jersey officials called “the most de- 
plorable relief conditions in the state.” 

Last week Joseph Scutellaro, 36-year- 
old carpenter, strode into the poormaster’s 
office. Unemployed for six months, Seu- 
tellaro complained that he, his wife, and 
two sick children had lived for five weeks 
on one $5.70 relief check. Desperately he 
argued until the poormaster shouted: 
“That’s all there is to it. Dismissed!” As 
a secretary opened the door, Barck col- 
lapsed and died, stabbed through the 
heart with the metal spindle upon which 
he filed rejected applications. 

With Samuel Leibowitz, defender of 
the Scottsboro boys, as his counsel, Jo- 
seph Scutellaro was arraigned on a charge 
of murder. Meanwhile, his wife and family 
had plenty of food and medicine: in ad- 
dition to $800 raised by a “citizens’ com- 
mittee,” they had the $8 relief check 
which arrived while Scutellaro waited in 
Barck’s outer office. 





National Deficit 

Those Washington officials who still 
hope for a balanced budget groaned last 
week at two new sets of government fig- 
ures. From the Treasury came announce- 
ment that the Federal deficit had crossed 
the billion-dollar line, bound for $1,500,000,- 
000 by June 30, end of the fiscal year. What 
was more, the national debt had climbed 
to $37,616,605,571, highest in history. 

Not actually related to the Treasury fig- 
ures but foreboding bigger deficit and debt 
was the Secretary of Labor’s unemployment 
report: between Dec. 15 and Jan. 15, said 
Miss Perkins, 1,300,000 workers lost their 
jobs, and weekly pay rolls decreased by 
$20,000,000. Since the recession began last 
October, employment had dropped by 
2,800,000. 


War Debts 
Hungarian Plan Urges Idea 


That Half a Loaf Is Best 


Since the Hoover moratorium ended in 
1932, Federal officialdom has gingerly 
avoided the war-debt question. Last week 
a little incident involving a foreign debt 
that isn’t a war debt gave the sleeping is- 
sue a prod that momentarily threatened to 
cause a loud awakening. 

Prelude to the incident was a secret con- 


Underwood & Underwood 


John Pelényi: payment planner 


ference between President Roosevelt and 
five administration leaders about a new 
formula for foreign-debt settlement. Vice 
President Garner dissuaded the President 
from disturbing Congress with this issue 
while Capitol isolationists fretted about a 
big navy as a “big stick.” 

The secret came out last week when Min- 
ister John Pelényi* of Hungary announced 
he had presented a new plan for settlement 
of his country’s debt, the smallest owed the 





*Minister Pelényi, who is married to the for- 
mer Sue Harman of Cleveland and has spent 
21 of his 53 years in this country, is credited 
with having a better firsthand knowledge of 
American geography, customs, and polities than 
any other member of Washington's diplomatic 
corps. 





United States by a European government. 
It wasn’t the money, but how Hungary 
proposed to pay it, that had beguiled Mr. 
Roosevelt into canvassing possibilities for 
an entirely new approach to the whole 
foreign-debt problem. 

Pelényi’s proposition: Hungary wanted 
to wipe her American debt slate clean by 
paying $1,207,000, the unpaid balance of 
a bill for postwar flour purchases, in 30 
annual installments but without paying 
any interest. Most impressive arguments 
for acceptance: the proposal was independ- 
ent, having “nothing to do with the indebt- 
edness of other governments”; Hungary 
had “no desire for further borrowings”; 
while delinquent in payments, Hungary has 
made provision for them in her budgets 
for the past five years; the United States 
settled a relief debt with Austria on much 
the same basis eight years ago. 


Future Debt Policy--~-- 


If the United States could settle with 
all her European debtors according to the 
Hungarian cut-rate formula, she would re- 
ceive by 1968 a total of about $7,400,000,- 
000. But if present arrangements continue, 
she will be due $19,343,000,000 by 1987. 
Hence, Congress was cool to the Hungarian 
proposal, fearing that acceptance might 
set a precedent. Senator Borah, uncom- 
promising foe of foreign-debt reduction, 
keynoted the sentiment of many of his col- 
leagues: “I cannot view the debt questions 
by nations or districts . . . I regard any 
one adjustment as having bearing on all 
adjustments, and I am utterly opposed to 
any further compromise of these debts. 
We’ve trafficked with the taxpayer’s money 
long enough and .. . not fifteen Senators 
would vote for modification.” 

The administration’s inclination is not 
to contradict openly the Borah school of 
thought on foreign debts. Some realistic of- 
ficials, however, plan a quiet campaign to 
convince Congressmen of this common- 
sense reasoning: if the Hungarian plan 
should set a precedent it would be a good 
precedent because the proposal is more sat- 
isfactory than any the other debtors can 
now be expected to accept. 
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Interior Bathtub 


When Interior Secretary Harold Ickes 
last year moved into the sumptuous new 
$10,000,000 Interior Department Build- 
ing which he had persuaded the govern- 
ment to build, jesting news _ stories 
featured the fancy blue-marble and gold 
bathroom adjoining the Secretary’s office. 

Last week, asking the House Appro- 
priations Committee to let him have $50,- 
000 for a new publicity division for his 
department, Ickes explained: “The people 
are entitled to know what we are doing, 
and a great many of our activities do not 
make the newspapers. They put in only 
one bathtub when they built the building, 

















and it will last for a long time. There- 
fore, we cannot hope to make the front 
page on a new bathtub for a long time to 
come.” 
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Political Straws 


Labor Spanked in Seattle 
and Snubbed in Pennsylvania 

At this year’s end 330 Democratic repre- 
sentatives, 28 Democratic senators, and 
25 Democratic governors complete their 
terms of office. Throughout the country, 
this spring’s primaries and next fall’s elec- 
tions will foreshadow the answers to two 
fundamental questions: Will New Deal 
Democracy retain its power? What polit- 
ical part will labor play this year—and 
give promise of playing in the all-impor- 
tant 1940 Presidential campaign? 

In the states of Pennsylvania and Wash- 
ington last week, voters and _ politicians 
hinted at one answer and gave a clearer 
reply to the other. After prolonged con- 
ferences and behind-the-scenes trading, 
Pennsylvania’s Democratic State “Com- 
mittee flatly rejected C.1.0.’s candidate for 
governor, refused to offer him nomination 
for a Senate seat, and gave formal endorse- 
ment to a little-known Pittsburgh attorney 
who had been a “stop Roosevelt” delegate 
to the 1932 Democratic National Conven- 
tion. 





In Washington the answer was even 
more decisive. To an avowed anti-union, 
anti-labor, Republican candidate for may- 
or, Seattle citizens gave more votes than 
to the total poll of the C.1.0. and A.F. of L. 


candidates combined. 


Seattle 

“Dave Beck runs this town,” Mayor 
John F. Dore told Seattle voters two 
weeks ago. Ill of intestinal ulcers, out of 
a hospital four days before the biennial 
primary, Dore wasn’t up to his usual ear- 
busting form, but he got his meaning 
across. The labor boss of Seattle also ran 
John Dore and expected Seattle to re- 
elect Dave Beck’s mayor. 

Rival candidates dangled other bait. 
Stephen I. Cullan, a pale survivor from 
the recent but vanished day of political 
clowning in Seattle, promised to marry 
and settle down if elected.* Arthur B. 
Langlie, 38, a lawyer, city councilman, 
and avowed conservative who admitted 
but didn’t stress his Republican connec- 
tions, stated the fundamental issue: “The 
mayor of this city has no right to assume 
a partisan role in behalf of employers or 
employes.” 

Lt. Gov. Victor Aloysius Meyers, suc- 
cessively a piano player, night-club pro- 
prietor, bankrupt, and presiding officer of 





*In 1936, Cullan punctuated his speeches by 
jumping off a dock at frequent intervals. In 
that year, too, Congressman Marion Anthony 
Zioncheck jumped off a windowsill, ending his 
life and the lunatic phase of Seattle politics. 





Wide World 


Seattle’s choice: Arthur Langlie 
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Newsphotos 


Also-ran: Victor A. Meyers 


the State Senate, called Dore a Fascist 
and Langlie a_ reactionary—and an- 
nounced, accurately, that he alone repre. 
sented the C.1.0.’s brand of labor polities, 
as against the Beck-Dore banner of the 
A.F. of L. 

On the surface, this circumstance should 
have given Dore an edge over Meyers, if 
not over Langlie. For A.F. of L. labor 
had been at the peak of power in Seattle 
since 1936. The election of Dore and two 
labor councilmen, plus local businessmen’s 
tendency to work with Beck and his Fed- 
eration teamsters as a lesser evil than 
C.1.0., had made Beck unions supreme at 
City Hall and in nearly all business. In 
high costs for goods and _ services, the 
middle classes paid the bill. 

Early in this year’s mayoralty cam- 
paign, Beck’s solid wall began to crack. 
Twenty-eight A.F. of L. unions deserted 
Dore for Meyers and the C.1.0. Still more 
important: Langlie’s promise to divorce 
city government from all union and em- 
ployer alliances earned an increasing re- 
sponse. Last week the size of Langlie’s 
victory astounded Seattle: 

Langlie, 50,389; Meyers, 27,263; Dore, 
21,099; Cullan, 147. 

As third man, Mayor Dore was elimi- 
nated. In Olympia, Lieutenant Governor 
Meyers, the second man, all but conceded 
his defeat in the run-off election Mar. 8 
and looked toward 1940: “I don’t care 4 
great deal about the City Hall. I like it 
down here in the Capitol, where the carpets 
are thick. Only divine providence can 
keep me from being the next governor.” 















Pennsylvania 

Geography complicates Pennsylvania’s 
political situation. The second state in 
population, the 32nd in area, it provides 
homes for 10,000,000 persons and is split 
into approximate halves by the Allegheny 
Mountains. Philadelphia’s 2,500,000  citi- 
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yens provide a social and political focus 
for the east; Pittsburgh’s 700,760, for the 
stands Harrisburg, the 


west; midway 


capital. Spread throughout the state are 
countless divergent interests—in villages 
of the mining valleys, in Bradford’s tight 
little aristocracy of wealth, among pros- 
perous Lancaster County farmers, Pitts- 





Keystone 


Pennsylvania puzzlers: Pinchot... 





breeze. Guffey would run for governor, so 
would Margiotti. Rumors mentioned a 
dark horse—C. A. Jones, Pittsburgh law- 
yer and former member of suburban Edge- 
worth’s council. To confuse matters fur- 
ther, J. David Stern, New York and Phila- 
delphia publisher, wanted Luther Harr, 
Philadelphia’s City Treasurer, for gover- 
nor. Lewis insisted on Thomas Kennedy, 
secretary-treasurer of the United Mine 
Workers, now Lieutenant Governor.* 
Days of adroit political dramatics fol- 
lowed. As the leaders struggled behind the 
scenes, they prompted one another in swift 
and public performance. Last fortnight 
brought reports of a “peace” breakfast at 
Earle’s Merion home. Opposing the tenta- 
tive endorsement of Jones, Guffey threat- 
ened revolt and strode out of the party. 
After a stroll beside the Susquehanna’s 
waters, he calmed down, returned, and 
announced allegiance to the party. 
Other conferences and other stage busi- 
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Lawrence, Guffey, Stern, Earle 


burgh millionaires, militant Mahoning 
Valley steelworkers. 
Democrats have seldom been able to 


weld their seattered forces into political 
solidarity. Until 1934, they had lost every 
governorship in 40 years; until 1936 the 
party had lost the state in every Presi- 
dential campaign since pre-Civil War days. 

The tide turned four years ago. The 
state’s Democratic leaders—including State 
Chairman David Lawrence, Charles Mar- 
giotti, present Attorney General, and 
Matthew McCloskey, wealthy Philadel- 
phia contractor—lined up 1,500,000 votes 
for the party. Joseph F. Guffey went to 
the Senate; George H. Earle, to the Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion. Two years later the same 
leadership, plus John L. Lewis’ increasing- 
ly important labor faction, gave President 
Roosevelt 2,300,000 votes. 

With continuing outward strength, in- 
ner dissension developed when this spring’s 
primaries precipitated a scramble for lead- 
ership. Beneath the machine’s friction lay 
bitterly opposed 1940 ambitions. 

Earle, constitutionally forbidden to suc- 
ceed himself in 1939, announced his can- 
didacy for the United States Senate. 
Straws whirled in each passing political 





Wide World 


... Kennedy 


ness followed. In Guffey-like pique, Stern 
refused dinner at Governor Earle’s home: 
the Governor next day pursued Stern to 
his office and remade a long friendship. 
Some spectators began to suspect the 
mimes’ sincerity. Reports spread that the 
Lawrence-McCloskey faction, confident of 
a state-committee majority, was trying to 
force Guffey out of consideration. Support 
of such rumors came last week when four 
principals—Guffey, Earle, Lawrence, and 





*Forecast in Periscope. May 29, 1937. 


Stern—journeyed to the White House 
seeking Presidential advice. 

Pennsylvania papers hinted that Mr. 
Roosevelt had invited the leaders to Wash- 
ington. But a White House secretary 
quickly indicated the President’s displeas- 
ure at having the problem chucked in his 
lap and tartly informed the nation’s press 
that the leaders themselves had sought 
the interview. 

On the White House steps after the con- 
ference, Earle quoted Mr. Roosevelt: 

“T need Joe in the Senate.” Guffey pro- 
fessed prompt acquiescence. 

Meanwhile the state’s 113 committee- 
men—bound by party rules to endorse a 
candidate before the primaries—trooped 
into Harrisburg. In the lobby of the Penn- 
Harris Hotel, rumors buzzed: the com- 
mittee would compromise on a_ Stern 
suggestion, William C. Bullitt, Ambassa- 
dor to France; leaders their 
bone of contention to the voters and de- 
clare an open primary—on the reputed ad- 
vice of James A. Farley; enraged because 
Kennedy got no place on the ticket, Lewis 
would throw labor’s votes to Gifford Pin- 
chot, twice governor, if Pinchot got the 
Republican nomination. 

The committee met for the last act, 
generally anticipated as the drama’s clam- 
orous climax. But the conference treacled 
into surface sweetness. With little outward 
dissent the members endorsed a compro- 
mise slate headed by Jones for governor 
and Earle for the Senate. Guffey oozed 
benevolence; from Jones came fittingly 
mild and modest words: “The reposing of 
confidence, as you have just done with 
respect to myself, supplies its own honor.” 

Late in the week, like an unexpected 
epilogue, came a twist that threatened to 
split the whole situation wide open once 
more. Stern had McCloskey of 
trying to steal party control from Guffey. 
In a letter to McCloskey 
heatedly denied the charge. Then, avowed- 
ly to heal the breach in state Democracy, 
he announced his retirement from politics 
“forever and a day.” 


would toss 


accused 


Lawrence, 


Import---- 


The Seattle results and the Pennsyl- 
vania committee’s rejection of Kennedy 
confirm the results of last vear’s Detroit 
and Ohio municipal elections: when or- 
ganized labor attempts to translate eco- 
nomic power directly into political power, 
it arouses a vast reaction of protest. Had 
Kennedy been merely a known sympa- 
thizer with labor, the story in Pennsyl- 
vania might well have been different. As 
a U.M.W. officer and Lewis’ acknowledged 
candidate, he stood little chance with the 
state leadership—despite the C.L.0.’s pow- 
erful and needed support. The net result 
of the committee’s choosing an unknown, 
conservative candidate in Kennedy’s stead 
is to hobble Lewis’ political power now 
and in 1940—whether he goes along with 
the party, backs Kennedy as an_ inde- 
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pendent candidate, or casts his lot with 
Pinchot. 

In Seattle, the C.1.0.-A.F. of L. split, 
and the consequent division of labor 
strength, could not explain Langlie’s show- 
ing. Plainly, the city arose in rebellion 
against government by labor. In Pennsyl- 
vania, selection of a Lewis candidate 
would probably have stirred a similar re- 
volt. 

As an anti-union candidate, Langlie 
tapped a stratum of support that cuts 
through class and party lines. Pennsyl- 
vania Democracy’s summary rejection of 
Lewis’ demands—and the undisguised con- 
cern of national labor leaders and liberals 
—provide unmistakable evidence that the 
same stratum will play a part in 1940. 


John J. Pershing 


Twilight of His Life 
Finds Him Fighting Still 





Foch, Joffre, Haig, von Hindenburg— 
and now Pershing. 

The last of the World War’s great mili- 
tary leaders, Gen. John Joseph Pershing 
last week fought the approach of death 
with the same courage that once inspired 
Theodore Roosevelt’s tribute: “The coolest 
man under fire I ever saw.” 

In Tucson, Ariz., Sgt. C. C. Schaeffer 
leaned over the bed of the old commander 
to whom he had been chauffeur and aide 
for the past ten years. 

“General, do you know who this is?” 

Pershing, just out of a coma, looked up 
and smiled wanly. 

“T don’t know what you call yourself 
now, but you used to be Sergeant Schaef- 
fer.” 

After that, the General lapsed into an- 
other series of sinking spells, from each one 
of which doctors feared he would not rise. 
Time and again, his rallies surprised the 
doctors just as his whole life had surprised 
boyhood friends who could never have 
dreamed of his rise from frontier school- 
teacher to commander of the mightiest 
American Army in history. Born in a hum- 
ble Missouri dwelling in 1860, the son of 
a railroad section boss, John Joseph Per- 
shing didn’t seem destined for spectacular 
achievements. At first he climbed slowly. 


Going Up 

The initial step on the ladder was West 
Point. In Pershing’s youth, the Military 
Academy, school of Grant and Lee, must 
have seemed as remote as the stars to the 
frontier lad grubbing for a living” as a 
schoolteacher. But Pershing read a news- 
paper announcement of a vacancy, success- 
fully took the examinations, and entered 
the Point at 22, one of the oldest youths 
in his class. 

Pershing’s age and the fact that he 


graduated thirtieth in his class scarcely 
presaged the promotions that were to 
come. Neither did a more or less routine 
cavalry career that took him to Arizona 
and the Dakotas to tame Indians, to the 
Philippines to tame Moros, and to Cuba 
to fight Spaniards. 

Long before he shot up in military 
stature, Pershing got the nickname that 
stuck to him for life—that stood for the 
resolve which eventually made him an out- 
standing General. He was teaching at West 
Point after commanding a Negro regiment, 
the Tenth Cavalry. “That was the way 
we did it in the Tenth Cavalry,” he 
drummed into his pupils day after day. 
Tormented by the repeated example, a 
bored cadet blurted to classmates: “Black 
Jack Pershing!” 

Detractors like to date Pershing’s as- 
cendancy from his marriage to Helen F. 
Warren, daughter of rich and politically 
powerful Sen. Francis Warren of Wyom- 
ing. Yet it was President Theodore Roose- 
velt, no worshiper of wealth or power, who 
jumped Pershing over the heads of 800 
superiors from a captaincy to a brigadier- 
generalship. In 1915, fire in Pershing’s 
California quarters cremated his wife and 
three daughters. Rescuers saved an only 
son, Warren, now a successful New York 
stock broker. 

Pershing’s last assignment before the 
World War was to pursue and punish 
Pancho Villa’s Mexican outlaws for a mur- 
derous raid across the border. The late 
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Edward Stettinius once said of Pershing: 
“He eats his own smoke better than any 
man who ever walked,” meaning that how- 
ever hot under the collar Pershing got, no 
one else knew it. “Black Jack” must have 
eaten his own smoke when Washington 
checked him just as he was hot on Villa’s 
trail. Many an Army man says it was this 
show of restraint, and not political pull, 
that got Pershing his call to command 


the A.E.F. 
Over There 


“T have chosen you on your record.” 
. ’ 
President Wilson said when he called 
Pershing to lead the American forces jn 
France. The Missourian hadn’t an inkling 
that these forces would comprise a vast 
army and not, as he had first been jn- 
formed, a single division, to be supple- 
mented from time to time as required. 
The task ahead didn’t faze him, however, 
He gathered the nucleus of a headquarters 
staff and sailed for France—in mufti. On 
arrival, it was a member of this staff, Col. 
Charles E. Stanton, not Pershing, who 
cried: “Lafayette, we are here!” 

Old border campaigners could have told 
the raw recruits who followed Pershing 
abroad what kind of commander he was: 
brave and a hard worker, but a demon on 
discipline, a regular martinet, the kind 
who bawled you out for not shaving or 
for having mud on your puttees or your 
quarters in disorder. As the General lay 
ill last week, his wartime chauffeur re- 








Acme 


Pals: Whatever other faults James A. Farley may possess, he is neither 
poser nor snob. At Miami Beach last week he golfed with Jersey City’s 
Mayor Frank Hague (left) even though the Mayor is under fire on 
charges of vote fraud, labor-baiting, and free-speech suppression. 
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SS 
called how Pershing once ordered him to 
shave with automobile radiator water. 
Men respected “Black Jack”; they didn’t 
love him. 

Soldiers who saw beyond Pershing’s ap- 
parent pettiness found a General who had 
the interests of his men genuinely at heart. 
He refused to put half-trained troops in 
the front line. He refused to be “coerced” 
into refilling depleted French and British 
detachments with Americans. Clemenceau 
tried to go over his head in Washington, 
but Secretary of War Baker backed Per- 
shing in his determination that his forces 
should fight as an American Army and 
not as bits of other armies. And on the 
verge of American victory in the Meuse- 
Argonne, Pershing emotionally exclaimed: 
“It will soon be over—haven’t they fought 
magnificently?” 


Sunset 

Three years after the Armistice, Con- 
gress made Pershing “General of the 
Armies,” a lifetime title borne only by 
Washington, Grant, and Sherman. With it 
went an annual salary and allowances 
totaling $21,500 a year. There was a tour 
of duty as Chief of Staff; then Pershing 
entered life’s evening. It was an active 
“evening’—-not much social gadding about, 
but an even program of commuting be- 
tween Washington, France, and Arizona. 

In Washington, General Pershing inter- 
ested himself in various causes—the Red 
Cross, the National Cathedral, prohibition 
repeal, the anti-syphilis campaign—and 
wrote “My Experiences in the World 
War,” 1932 Pulitzer Prize-winner for his- 
tory, and a second set of memoirs, un- 
finished. 

In France he chose sites and super- 
vised construction of American war me- 
morials. As chairman of the American 
Battle Monuments Commission he spent 
several months abroad each year. 

In Arizona he wintered quietly with his 
maiden sister May; swapped recollections 
with his closest friends, Generals Charles 
G. Dawes and James G. Harbord; rode 
horseback or motored over terrain where 
as a young cavalry officer he had fought 
the Apache chief Geronimo. 

It was in Arizona, in a desert sanitarium 
near Tucson, that John J. Pershing lay ill 
early this week. 

While the world momentarily expected 
announcement of the 77-year-old General’s 
death, newspaper reporters and photog- 
raphers kept a vigil, sleeping on sani- 
tarium floors, in wheelchairs and straight 
chairs. Even when “Black Jack’s” war- 
time uniform and special funeral Pullman 
cars arrived while he lingered, they had 
almost come to believe there was truth in 
the philosophical Pershing jest: “We're a 
hard-lived outfit, we cavalry officers. In 
the old days they used to say the only 
Way to get rid of a cavalry officer was to 
shoot him. You never heard of one dying 
for other reasons.” 





Newsweek from Sovfoto 


Heroes yesterday: Lenin and Voroshiloff 


Most Bizarre of Purges Bursts 


on Red Army’s 20th Birthday 


The formidable quality of the German 
Reichswehr is its polished, almost super- 
human precision. The Soviet’s Red Army 
specializes in bulk rather than in polish. 
Its visual impact is stepped up by such 
details as ranks marching 10 inches closer 
together than is customary elsewhere; by 
overcoats that fall to the ankle, making a 
regiment seem to flow rather than to walk; 
and by winter headgear that is a woolen 
model of the medieval helmet. The result 
is a torrent—a Mississippi among armies. 
And figures back up the eye: 1,300,000 
men under arms, more planes and tanks 
than any other country, and at least as 
much artillery—the world’s most tremen- 
dous fighting machine. 

Last week the Red Army celebrated its 


twentieth anniversary with speechmaking, 
parades, special “army nights” at the 
theatres, and accolades from the biggest 
propaganda outfit on earth. Yet it reached 
the anniversary in the strange position of 
an army with almost all its authentic 
heroes exiled or dead as traitors. 

When Leon Trotsky organized the fight- 
ing force from the ragged bands of the 
civil war, he conceived it as the armed 
vanguard of world revolution, a political 
army in a sense never before seen. Mar- 
shakMiéhael Tukhachevsky who succeeded 
the exiled Trotsky as the Soviet military 
brain, tried to build up a professional, non- 
political force. Communist membership 
increased in the ranks, but through its 
own cells—increasingly divorced from the 
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rest of the party. Last year Joseph Stalin 
scented danger. Tukhachevsky and _ his 
followers in the high command were shot. 
Of the nine men credited in the military 
texts with creation and development of 
the Red Army, the only one surviving un- 
disgraced at the anniversary was Mar- 
shal Klementi Voroshiloff, who has stuck 
close to Stalin and is now Defense Com- 
missar. 

And at the end of the week, the purge 
entered a new and more sensational phase. 


Yagoda and Yehzoff 


Yagoda means raspberry in Russian, but 
Soviet citizens had no inclination to crack 
jokes about it while Henry G. Yagoda 
commanded the OGPU.* In addition to 
normal OGPU terrorism, Yagoda started 
the use of prison labor for such back- 
breaking projects as the White Sea Canal. 
He also worked up evidence for the great 
Communist party purge that started in 
1936. The purge revealed such long-stand- 
ing rottenness in the highest Bolshevik 
ranks that Stalin suspected Yagoda’s vigi- 
lance and demoted him to Commissar of 
Posts and Telegraph. This job is a notorius 
stopping place for Commissars on the way 
down to the firing squad. Yagoda went on 
a prolonged drunk, shunned his new office, 
and after a few months of riotous living 
was jailed. 

Nikolai Yezhoff, a pale, undersized indi- 
vidual with a fanatic eye, succeeded Yagoda 
at the OGPU. Yezhoff served Stalin for years 
as a wheelhorse in party tasks. The head 
of the secret police automatically becomes 
the most feared and mysterious person in 
the country. Yezhoff’s obscurity added to 
the build-up. He is such an ordinary type 
that nobody recognizes him on the street, 
and no two published pictures of him ever 
look like the same man. 

Last week Yezhoff had built up a case 
for a new treason trial which, in sensa- 
tional charges, exceeds anything his dis- 
graced predecessor had accomplished. And 
among the 21 defendants was Yagoda 
himself, now accused of political plotting 
in addition to embezzlement and debauch- 
ery. The trial begins Wednesday before 
the hard-faced chief of the Military Tri- 
bunal, Gen. Vassily Ulrich, who con- 
demned the Zinovieff-Kameneff group in 
August 1936 and the Piatakoff-Radek 
group a year ago. 

The veteran Old Bolsheviks who made 
the revolution under Lenin and split into 
factional groups after his death have been 
the special objects of Stalin’s wrath. So 
inclusion of several of them, jailed months 
ago, among the new list of defendants was 
no surprise. The included Nikolai Bukha- 
rin, once editor of the official newspaper 
Izvestia; Alexei Rykoff, former Premier of 
the Soviet Union; and K. G. Rakovsky, 
former Ambassador to France. But some 





*Still so called, though in 1935 officially re- 
named Commissariat of Internal Affairs NKVD. 
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Heroes today: Stalin and Voroshiloff 


of the others held jobs as Commissars as 
recently as December—A. P. Rosengoltz, 
Foreign Trade, Mikhail Chernoff. Agri- 
culture, and Gregory Grinko, Finance. The 
main charge is the old one of conspiring 
against Stalin with Trotsky and German 
and Japanese agents. This indictment, 
however, bristles with new accusations. 

A public funeral in Red Square is one 
of the spectacles of Moscow. Several of 
the people going on trial acted as honorary 
pallbearers at three of the largest recent 
funerals: that of Viacheslaff Menzhinsky, 
former head of the OGPU in 1934; Valer- 
ian Kuibysheff, friend of Stalin and head 
of the State Planning Commission, in 1935; 
and Maxim Gorky, world famous author 
and the most generally loved Soviet citi- 
zen, in 1936. Cannon saluted; the urns 
with their ashes were sealed in the Krem- 
lin wall; and no questions were asked. The 
indictment now says all three were poi- 
soned. The men accused of the crime are 
physicians on the staff of the Kremlin hos- 
pital, who stood at the top of the profes- 
sion in the country. At least one of them, 
Dr. D. D. Peltnyeff, a heart specialist, has 
attended Stalin, who suffers from heart 
disease. 

One by-product of the purge has been 
the scramble of Stalin, Voroshiloff, and the 
rest of the small group of faithful to 
prove, by every available scrap of written 
or photographic evidence, that they stood 
closer to Lenin than the Old Bolsheviks 
who are now their enemies. This has taken 
much rewriting of history, but nothing 
along that line has been so radical as the 
new historical episode which the indict- 
ment says Yezhoff dug up. It is that as 
far back as 1918, Bukharin and Trotsky 
plotted to assassinate Lenin, Stalin, and 


Jacob Sverdloff, first President of the 
Soviet Union, and set up a government 
of their own. (Lenin died in 1924 after a 
stroke of paralysis.) 





Significance 

The purge of the high command last 
summer convinced foreign powers of weak- 
ness within the Red Army. This encour- 
aged Japan to invade China without fear 
of Soviet interference. A secret trial con- 
demned the army officers. The two pre- 
ceding public trials made such a bad im- 
pression abroad there was a doubt whether 
another would be held. Coming at a mo- 
ment of international uncertainty, this one 
may stir French public opinion against 
sticking to the already tenuous alliance 
with Russia and encourage Hitler to fur- 
ther discount any Soviet objections to his 
designs on Czechoslovakia. 





Oriental History 


Japanese Empire Invaded; 


a Revolt in Parliament 


Vincent Schmidt of Mineola, Long Is- 
land, won his wings with the American 
Army of Occupation in Germany in 1919. 
He fought in a 1924 Mexican revolution, 
piloted Marshall Field III over Africa, and 
helped organize the Chinese Air Corps. 
Two years ago, when Gen. Francisco 
Franco invaded the Iberian Peninsula, 
Schmidt joined the Third Regional Air 
Corps of the Loyalist Army. Last October, 
during a lull in the Spanish war, he trans- 
ferred to China. Last week, a Colonel in 
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Chiang Kai-shek’s air force, Schmidt led 
twelve bombers across the China Sea in 
a raid that made history. 

At 11 a.m. citizens of Taihoku, capital 
of Formosa, saw a few specks high up in 
the brilliant, tropical sky. Supposing that 
Japanese air-defense maneuvers were be- 
ing extended to the Mikado’s colonial 
possessions, men and women rushed out in 
the streets to see the show. Suddenly a 
bomb blasted a huge crater in the ground 
a short distance from Taihoku’s military 
airport. Air-raid alarms, whistles, and 
sirens sounded over the city. Four more 
bombs fell, blowing a block of matchbox 
houses to smithereens. Before Japanese 
warplanes could take to the air, the Chi- 
nese raiders disappeared. 

Next day the Japanese press called the 
raid an “outrage,” and the Tokyo High 
Command accelerated its land and air at- 
tack against Chiang Kai-shek’s dwindling 
dominions. Fast-moving Japanese motor- 
ized columns sped westward over moun- 
tainous Shansi toward Shensi, China’s 
Communist province. At the same time 
the invaders’ air fleets bombed airports 
throughout Central China. At Nanchang, 
principal Chinese air base, 59 Japanese 
warplanes engaged Chiang’s air army— 
recently reinforced with British and Rus- 
sian squadrons—in a three-hour battle in 
which Japan claimed to have shot down 
more than 30 enemy planes. 





Significance 


Compared to the air battles in China 
last week, the Formosa raid was gnats’ 
play (casualties: 8 dead, 29 wounded), 
but it made headlines the world over. 
After eight months of Japanese invasion, 
Chinese had finally carried the war into 
enemy territory and, incidentally, had 


given the Japanese empire its first taste of 
an air raid. 

Until the Formosa raid no foreign power 
had attacked Japanese soil since 1864, 
when nine British, four Dutch, and three 
French warships bombarded Shimonoseki, 
a port in South Japan, in reprisal for per- 
secution of foreigners. In fact, only one 
ruler has ever seriously attempted to in- 
vade the island empire. In 1281 the Mon- 
gol Emperor Kublai Khan, with a host of 
4,400 war vessels and 140,000 men, crossed 
the Japan Sea only to have his armada 
sunk by a typhoon. Japanese historians 
valled it the Shinpu—“The divine wind 
sent by the Sun Goddess.” 


{One significant battle last week was 
fought not on good earth of China but 
amid the blue plush benches and marble 
walls of Tokyo’s great white Parliament 
Building. For five days Diet members 
steadfastly fought the government’s ef- 
forts to push through an army-sponsored 
national-mobilization bill—totalitarian 
measure that would in effect suspend Ja- 
pan’s constitution. 

Despite War Minister Gen Sugiyama’s 
warning that “the fate of the nation hangs 
on this occasion,” Parliamentarians almost 
unanimously applauded when one delegate 
described the bill as “dog’s meat imposed 
upon us as mutton.” Rallying behind this 
gibe, the Diet sent the bill back to com- 
mittee, where members will attempt to 
strike out its most Fascistic clauses, nota- 
bly those calling for government control 
of all industry and rigid press censorship. 

The Diet’s startling resistance to army 
pressure came as a shock to foreigners 
who had already considered Japan a Fas- 
cist nation. It showed that, though the 
militarists could win Parliament’s support 
for the 1931 Manchurian invasion, the 





Wide World 


Nanking broom brigade: the conquered clean the streets 
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Vincent Schmidt, air invader 


1936 Berlin-Tokyo anti-Communist pact, 
and the present war on China, the polit- 
ical parties, which are creatures of the 
national industrial and financial power, 
still haven’t been brought to complete and 
docile submission to the military. Their 
opposition, however, is of a type which 
can be satisfied by removing some of the 
more radical clauses in the bill. 
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Teruel Destroyed 
Value of Franco’s Victory 
Discounted by Experts 


For eighteen months Spain’s civil war 
scarcely touched the crumbling little pro- 
vincial capital of Teruel. Rugged, steppe- 
like surrounding country, the severe win- 
ter climate, and a small insurgent garrison 
all seemed to afford sufficient protection 
even though Teruel lay at the tip of an 
exposed salient only 70 miles from Val- 
encia. But last December, with breath- 
taking suddenness, an overwhelming loy- 
alist force battled through a snowstorm 
and pounced on the town. General Franco 
rushed reinforcements, and the biggest, 
fiercest battle of the war was on. 

Last week the 68-day struggle ended. A 
series of savage attacks gave the Fascists 
command of the steep, forbidding hills 
surrounding Teruel, and Feb. 22 the gov- 
ernment forces hastily slipped through the 
iron ring to their original lines in the 
south. Gen. Miguel Aranda, rebel com- 
mander, found Teruel Spain’s most thor- 
oughly devastated town. Shells, bombs, 
and dynamite had torn up streets, crum- 
bled houses, and ruined the cathedral, 
banks, and monastery. Even the bronze 
statue of the general’s ancestor, Francés 
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de Aranda, fifteenth-century Aragon 
statesman, had been blown to bits. From 
deep cellars crept 1,000 rebel sympathizers 
—the remnant of the original 14,000 in- 
habitants who survived war and forced 
evacuation. 

Franco owed his gains largely to the 
Reich. German-manned artillery blasted 
the loyalists out of supposedly impreg- 
nable positions, and squadrons of newly 
arrived Messersmith fighters—which hold 
the world’s landplane record of 379 miles 
an hour—easily outmaneuvered the fast 
Russian-built, American-designed chatos. 


Significance---- 

Military experts discounted the victory. 
By making a completely unexpected at- 
tack at Teruel the government had upset 
Franco’s plan to drive across Aragon to 
the sea, forced him to divert his troops 
from their concentration points, transport 
them down the long, difficult salient, and 
fight on ground of the loyalists’ choosing. 
Result: after serious losses the Fascists 
had only been able to reestablish their 
lines of last December. 

Mussolini was trying to drive a bargain 
with Neville Chamberlain (see page 7), 
and Franco had carefully avoided using 
Italian troops. Last week he seemed about 
to get his reward: the granting of bellig- 
erent rights by Britain, enabling the su- 
perior Fascist navy to starve out the 
loyalists with a blockade. In return Franco 
will send home some 40,000 Italians— 
which have become politically embarrass- 
ing to him anyway. Despite the Fiihrer’s 
agreement also to end intervention, few 
thought Franco would be forced to part 
with his most valuable aid: the 10,000 
Nazi “technicians,” whose planes and ar- 
tillery made the capture of Teruel pos- 
sible. 
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Peace Hero’s Harvest 


In 1931 the Weimar republic jailed Carl 
von Ossietzky for revealing German re- 
armament plans. The pacifist editor was 
freed one year later, but as soon as the 
Nazi vigilantes came to power they threw 
him right back into durance. His health 
broke, and in November 1936 he obtained 
the comparative freedom of a hospital. 

That month Ossietzky was awarded the 
1935 Nobel Peace Prize—$49,000. Fearing 
government confiscation, he decided to 
leave the money in Norway until such 
time as he might be allowed to collect it 
himself. But his wife thought otherwise. 
Having met a Dr. Kurt Wannow at a 
Berlin bar, she commissioned the 51-year- 
old attorney to transfer the fund from 
Oslo to the Reichsbank. Last week Wan- 
now appeared in criminal court on charges 
of “investing” the peace prize by lending 
large hunks of it to his 18-year-old mis- 
tress. Secret police had been able to save 
only $6,000. 
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Goldwyn’s Marco Polo: 
Saga of a Traveling Salesman 
and the Emperor’s Daughter 


Theoretically, Samuel Goldwyn “dis- 
covered” Gary Cooper by giving him a 
small part in “The Winning of Barbara 
Worth.” Before this film, the ex-cowboy 
from Montana had been a bit player in 
Westerns. After it, the producer decided 
that Cooper had no future in the movies 
and promptly undiscovered him. That was 
twelve years ago. In Tue ApveNTURES OF 
Marco Potro, the lanky actor plays his 
second role for Goldwyn. Featured oppo- 
site him is the beautiful and Norwegian- 
born Sigrid Gurie—another Goldwyn dis- 
covery, whom the producer has been 
quietly grooming for this debut. 

Unfortunately, Robert E. Sherwood’s 
fictional account of the thirteenth-century 
salesman’s adventures is worthy neither 
of its actors’ talents nor its producer’s in- 
finite capacity for taking pains and spend- 
ing money. Directed by Archie Mayo, 
the film combines the opéra-bouffe un- 
reality of Gilbert and Sullivan’s “The 
Mikado” (minus music and humor) with 
the elementary melodramachinations of 
a Hollywood horse opera. 

Although the youthful Polo brought 
strange treasures and tall stories from far 
Cathay, he more than repaid the debt, 
according to Sherwood’s script, by sub- 
stituting the Western art of osculation for 








the Eastern and unsatisfactory pastime of 
rubbing noses. Further—in the course of 
rubbing elbows and noses with Orientals 
—Marco rescues the paunchy Kublaj 
Khan (George Barbier) and his almond. 
eyed daughter (Gurie) from the clutches 
of an evil Saracen (Basil Rathbone) and 
wins a trade agreement and the princess’ 
favors for his trouble. 

If it had nothing else, this film would 
hold the screen’s long-distance record for 
boy’s-meeting-girl. For the less critical, 
however, it also offers moderate thrills 
against a colorful background, and 4 
thundering climax. “The Adventures of 
Marco Polo” is one of the producer’s most 
elaborate productions—and a disappoint. 
ing case of touch and go with the famous 
Goldwyn “touch.” 
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SCREEN OPENINGS 
SaLtLy, IRENE AND Mary (Twentieth 


Century-Fox): Resembling the Broadway 
musical comedy (1922) and the silent film 
(1926) in name only, the current ad- 


ventures of Sally (Alice Faye), Irene 
(Joan Davis), and Mary (Marjorie 
Weaver) transform them from manicur- 


ists in a de luxe barbershop to entertain- 
ers on a palatial Hudson River showboat. 
Better than average song-and-dance num- 
bers are topped by the varied comedy of 
Fred Allen, Jimmy Durante, and Gregory 
Ratoff. Tony Martin, Louise Hovick. 


Catts (RKO-Radio): Those 


acquired a taste for Bobby 


Hawall 
who have 


Jimmy Durante gives curb service to the evicted Fred Allen 
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e of Breen’s specialized brand of sweetness, lion, the antic depredations of a pair of 
: of light, and song will find him spreading “snookum bears,” and a tame chaparral 
tals all three in the Hawaiian Islands during — cock’s sparring with a rattlesnake high- 
blai the course of this nondescript tale of stow-  Jight this appealing and interestingly pre- 
nd- aways and foreign spies. Sol Lesser, pro- sented study of a peon boy’s friendship 
hes ducer, has provided the boy tenor with with the wild animals of Northern Mexi- 
and Raymond Paige’s orchestra, and his most o's plateau. Photographed by Stacy and 
= expensive production to date. Horace Woodward, twice winners of Mo- 
uld THE ADVENTURES OF Cuico (Woodward tion Picture Academy awards for short 
for Productions): A marauding mountain — subjects. 
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a THEATRE WEEK 
of 
Ost 
we Breach of Promise | 
by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 

I — rn aw thing a little fresher from him than 

f, reviewing Wine or Cuoice, has estan: Ties ak fea 
eth one had never known of S. N. Behr- ee See on aera 


yay 7 man, one would let him down by say- 


ilm ing that he was a playwright of con- 
ad- siderable promise. In critical circles this 
ene is the way of diplomatically condemn- 
rie ing a poor play that one rather likes in 


ur- spite of oneself. It also usually has 





in- scarcely any sound meaning. In_ the 
vat. earliest plays of men who _ finally 
m- amount to something they often show 
of no promise at all, or at best very little. 
ry o It is commonly the eventual second- 
: rater who in his first efforts suggests 

whirlwind potentialities. | Bjérnson’s 
bee “Between the Battles” in no wise 


by hinted at the later Bjérnson, anymore 
than Strindberg’s “The Wanderer” pre- 
dicted the great Strindberg to come. 
Heijermans’ “Dora Kremer” gave no 
more clue to his later position than 
Ibsen’s “Katilina,” which was so bad 
he issued it under a pseudonym, gave 
to his. Racine’s earliest work, “Amasie,” 
is reputed to have been a_ peculiar 
little stinker, and the great Aeschylus’ 
“Aetnaeans” wouldn’t have wobbled 
even a Boston dramatic critic. In our 
own day, O’Neill’s very earliest plays 
might have been written by Sam Ship- 
man in his prime. On the other hand, 
the first plays of dozens of our boys 
and girls like William Hurlbut, Zoé 
Akins, Maurine Watkins, Frederick 
Ballard, Harry Gribble, et al., have 
suggested all kinds of promise—and 
look at ’em now. 

Behrman, of course, is not merely a 
playwright of promise, for he has al- 
ready substantiated that promise and 
is the best writer of comedy we Ameri- 
cans have, even if his latest exhibit 
doesn’t lend much support to his title. 
As always, he here again indicates his 
literary skill, his wit, and a mind su- 
perior to the general run. But he also 
indicates that his idea of dramatic 
comedy is rapidly falling into a groove. 
We surely have a right to expect some- 








a young man passionately given to 
Communism and a slightly older one 
given equally to a more conservative ¢ 
politic and then having his young 
heroine elect the former over the latter 
as an impromptu bedfellow. Such ob- 
vious hokum may be all right for 
Hollywood scenario writers who con- 
fect plays by way of trying to con- 
vince themselves and us that they are 
daringly intellectual freemen whatever 
Sam Goldwyn insists to the contrary, 
but it is beneath a dramatist like $ 
Behrman. It’s too easy and, however 
wittily you slice it, it is still John 
Howard Lawson and the Brothers Ep- 
stein. 


A few weeks ago, in a review of | 
“How To Get Tough About It,” I { 
strung with my critical associates in { 
observing that its author, Robert 
Ardrey, had a dose of that promise 
about which I have been philosophiz- 
ing in the preceding paragraphs. I also, 
in a review of “Star Spangled” a 
couple of years ago, recall that I said 
the same thing. His third play, Casey 
Jones, has now seen production and I 3 
wish to withdraw what I have written 
of him before. It shows no promise at 
all. It is poorer than his second play, 
which was poorer than his first, for all 
the promise in both of them that my 
pseudo eagle eye detected. A_ play- 
wright can promise once; he can even 
promise twice; but when he merely 
goes on promising a third time (my 
associates seem to think he still does | 
in “Casey Jones”), it is time to call a $ 
halt to critical charity. I hope that I 
am wrong about him, but this play { 
about a locomotive engineer who at 3 
dim-sighted 50 finds his profession { 
taken away from him persuades me to { 
believe that I may be unpleasantly 
right. 
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New Woe for Greenhorns: 
Bridge Gets a ‘Royal Green’ 


The King of England served his country 
last week. At the British Industries Fair in 
London, he bought two decks of cards. 
And as George and the English playing- 
card manufacturers had hoped, the public 
immediately began buying as many similar 
decks as the factories could turn out. By 
the week’s end, samples had crossed the 
Atlantic to New York. 

The commodity which thus received a 
royal send-off is a new bridge set, of five 





. é Wide World 
The five suits of bridge 


suits instead of the usual four, and of 65 
cards instead of the usual 52. It was 
originated in Vienna last year by one Dr. 
Walther Marseilles, a psychologist. In Vi- 
enna the extra suit has a leaflike insignia 
and is called “greens.” In England the in- 
signia is a green crown; the name, “roy- 
als.” So far the only name for the new 
game is a definitive one: “five-suit.” 

Royals rank second in value to no- 
trump. Each player gets sixteen cards, the 
65th being laid face-up on the table. The 
successful bidder can exchange this kitty 
card for any other in the dummy hand. 
The “book” is eight tricks (for example, « 
four-spade bid calls for twelve tricks). A 
team winning fourteen tricks gets a little 
slam (500 points, not vulnerable; 750, vul- 
nerable); for fifteen tricks, a grand slam 
(1,000 and 1,500); for sixteen tricks, a 
“supertslam” (1,500 and 2,000). 

London’s five-suit experts—they’re pop- 
ping up by the dozen—claim the new 
three-colored deck produces more freak 
distributions and more slams. If it spreads, 
it will render obsolete the complex struc- 
ture of rules and conventions that authori- 
ties on contract have been building since 
the ’20s. But doubtless they'll have a 
profitable time building a new one. 
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TRANSITION 





Born: 

To WILLIAM (CONCORD BILL) 
MATHUES, 83, and his second wife, 
Elsie Mathues, 40; his seventeenth child, 
a girl. He said: “I hope it’s the last.” 





Birthday: 
GEORGE COLES STEBBINS, fel- 


low evangelist of the late Dwight L. 
Moody and composer whose 1,500 hymns 
(“There Is a Green Hill Far Away,” 
“True-Hearted, Whole-Hearted”) swell 
the nation’s hymnals; 92, Feb. 26. 


EDWARD T. (“NED”) STOTES- 
BURY, Philadelphia banker; 89, Feb. 26. 
At El Mirasol, his ocean-front Palm 
Beach estate, the former Civil War drum- 
mer entertained 250 guests with his an- 
nual drumming exhibition and listened to 
his favorite music: “Yes, We Have No 
Bananas,” “The~> Blue Danube,” and 
“Alexander’s Ragtime Band.” 


HUGO L. BLACK, youngest Su- 


preme Court Justice; 52, Feb. 27. 





Engaged: 

MARSHALL FIELD JR., Harvard 
senior who as son of Marshall Field IIT and 
his first wife, the former Evelyn Marshall, 
is heir to millions of his great-grandfather’s 
Chicago department-store fortune; and 
Joanne Bass, daughter of Robert P. Bass, 
ex-Governor of New Hampshire (1911-18) . 





International 


Delayed: the Robert Bucks 


Married: 

ROBERT N. BUCK, 24, Transconti- 
nental & Western Air first officer, who ob- 
tained his pilot’s license at 16, becoming 
America’s youngest qualified aviator, and 
has since hung up fourteen flying records, 
including the world’s nonstop distance rec- 
ord for light planes; and Jean Pearsall, 24; 
in Westfield, N.J. She kept 120 relatives 
waiting two days while he cursed Western 
snowstorms which twice forced him down; 
then he gave up and hopped a train for 
the wedding. 





Acme 


All but two of the Kennedys: (left to right) Patricia, Kathleen, 
Eunice, Robert, Jean, Joseph P., Edward, Rosemary, Joseph P. Jr. 


ee 


ANGELO HERNDON, 24, Negro 
Communist whom the Supreme Court last 
spring freed from an eighteen- to twenty. 
year sentence on a Georgia chain gang si 
“inciting to insurrection” under an 186% 
slave law; and Joyce M. Chellis, 23, ste. 
nographer; in New York. 


ISHBEL MacDONALD, 34, daugh- 
ter of the late Ramsay MacDonald, twice 
British Prime Minister; and Norman Ridg- 
ley, 35, handyman; at Hampstead City 


Hall, London. 


a 


Divorced: 
HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG, 


editor of Foreign Affairs whose latest book, 
“We or They,” poses the democracy- 
versus-dictatorship conflict; by the former 
Helen Byrne whom he married in France 
in 1918; in Reno, on grounds of cruelty, 
She intimated she would marry Walter 
Lippmann, columnist whose wife divorced 
him last December. 


ELEANOR CLOSE RAND, 27, step- 
daughter of Ambassador Joseph E. Davies 
and sole heiress to the breakfast-food for- 
tune of her grandfather, the late Charles 
Post: from her third husband, George C. 
Rand of New York; after a_ ten-minute 
Reno hearing on charges of cruelty. 








> 


Departed: 
JOSEPH P. KENNEDY, 49, ex- 


chairman of the Maritime Commission; 
from New York, for London, to take over 
his duties as Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s. Eight of his nine children 
kissed him good-by. (His second son, 
John, was nursing a cold at Harvard; his 
wife was in Florida recuperating from 
appendicitis.) The C.1.0O. crew of the 
United States liner Manhattan were 
primed to demonstrate to him the effi- 
ciency and courtesy of American seamen. 





Decorated: 


Former President HERBERT 
HOOVER, who last week completed a 
six-day visit to Belgium made at that 
government’s invitation and is now tour- 
ing Europe; with the Vermeil Medal of 
Honor held by only one other person— 
King Leopold; for his work in feeding 
7,000,000 Belgian wartime sufferers. 





Sick List: 


GIOVANNI MARTINELLI, _ 32, 
Metropolitan tenor; singing the title aria 
at a matinee performance of “Aida,” he 
suddenly faltered, tottered to the wings. 
and collapsed. Frederick Jagel, under- 
study, at the radio in his home 40 blocks 
away, heard the star’s voice weaken and 
was on the boards in twenty minutes. 
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Cause of Martinelli’s collapse: acute indi- 
gestion. His wife said: “He ate crabmeat. 
He knows it doesn’t agree with him.” 
(The Herald Tribune Sunday magazine 
section, off the press about the same time, 
featured an article “A Singer’s Notes on 
Food”—kitchen advice from Sr. Marti- 
nelli. The same day The New York Times 
magazine began a personality article: 
“Giovanni Martinelli has become virtual- 
ly a permanent fixture of the American 
operatic scene.”) 


ADOLPH SPRECKELS JR., 26, San 
Francisco sugar heir (cuts and _ shock) 
and Lois Clarke de Ruyter Spreckels Clin- 
ton, 26, his ex-wife (fractured pelvis) : 
injured when his private plane crashed at 
the take-off for San Francisco after a gay 
midnight jaunt to Reno. Veteran Pilot 
Robert Hancock, two months married, 
was killed, and two others were hurt. 





Died: 

S. PARKER GILBERT, 45, J. P. 
Morgan partner, former government fi- 
nance expert; of cardio-nephritis (heart 
and circulatory ailment), in New York. 
Valedictorian of his Rutgers College class 
and graduated cum laude from Harvard 
Law School, he became Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury at 27 and at 32 
Agent-General of Reparations in charge 
of collecting payments from Germany. 
Long hours and tremendous responsibility 
(he was called Washington’s “thinking 
machine”) drained his strength and, 
friends believe, contributed to his early 
death. 


IRENE RUCKER SHERIDAN, 88, 
widow of Gen. Philip H. Sheridan, Civil 
War Union officer who died 50 years ago; 
after a long illness, in Washington. She 
always insisted: “I would rather be the 
widow of Phil Sheridan than the wife of 
any living man.” 


DR. GEORGE ELLERY HALE, 69, 
world-famous astronomer; of heart trou- 
ble, at Las Encinas Sanitarium, Pasadena, 
Calif. Sometimes called “father” of the 
three great observatories, Mount Wilson 
near Pasadena, Yerkes at Williams Bay, 
Wis., and Palomar Mountain, Calif., he 
was the first to discover that the sun’s 
outer rim is made of gas and that there 
are magnetic fields in sunspots—“the 
most vital discovery in solar astronomy 
in 300 years.” 


ASHTON C. SHALLENBERGER, 
75, former Governor of Nebraska, eight 
times Democratic Representative, and 
chairman of the Smith-for-President club. 
He collapsed while addressing 1,000 farm- 
ers at Franklin, Neb. 


ANNA M. SCHEITLIN HOOVER, 
77, mother of J. Edgar Hoover, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation chief; in Wash- 
ington. 


ARTS 





Ted Shawn Male Ballet; 
Missouri’s Dancing Master 


Celebrates Silver Jubilee 


This week Ted Shawn returned to New 
York from a cross-country tour to cele- 
brate his 25th year as a dancing star. At 
47 Shawn can hold his own as one of 
America’s top male dancers—few have 


lasted as long. 

His performance in a three-act Ameri- 
can saga “O Libertad” proved that Shawn 
had lost none of the swift artistry and 
rhythm which has long distinguished his 














work. Five performances instead of one 
proved that he had lost none of his popu- 
larity. Next season he is booked for a 
world tour. 

In 1910 doctors told a worried Kansas 
City newspaper man that his son was 
paralyzed from the waist down. A rare 
form of diphtheria had afflicted Edwin M. 
Shawn, 19, a junior at the University of 
Denver and a candidate for the Methodist 
ministry. After months of treatment he 
was able to walk, feebly—and specialists 
advised him that, to strengthen his limbs, 
he should take up dancing. 

By the time Ted Shawn had recovered 
he had danced himself right out of Meth- 
odist orders. Fascinated by the art that 
had healed him, he made it his career. At 
first he worked in a gas office and took 
lessons by night. Then he gave lessons. A 
year later he was dancing in public. 

This week Shawn was supported by his 
All Male Ballet. Watching the perform- 
ance from the audience was Shawn’s beau- 
tiful white-haired wife, Ruth St. Denis, 
queen of American dancers. They danced 
together for many years, until their sepa- 
ration in 1930. 


ore OOOO OOOO 


‘Amelia Goes to the Ball’ 


Broad fun is comparatively rare on the 
operatic stage; in the Metropolitan’s 75- 
number repertory it dominates only a few 
operas, such as “Le Coq d’Or,” “The 
Bartered Bride,” “The Barber of Seville.” 
To this small list the New York company 
has added one more, “Amelia Goes to the 
Ball”—a rococo story of eighteenth-cen- 
tury Milan by an Italian graduate of the 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia. 

The institute produced “Amelia” last 
year once in Philadelphia and once in New 








Barton Mumaw, Olympic banner bearer in Shawn’s All Male Ballet 
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York—and the critics of both musically 
hard-boiled cities at once hailed the com- 
poser, Gian-Carlo Menotti, as a discovery. 
The Metropolitan agreed—and this week 
added to its repertory the most amusing 
novelty in years. (The libretto, translated 
by George Mead, is in English.) 

For the title role Manager Edward 
Johnson picked Muriel Dickson, beautiful 
Scottish soprano who worked up from 
chorus girl to prima donna in the D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Co. (Gilbert and Sullivan) 
and who joined the Met last year. Hers 
is no easy task. She does not once leave 
the stage throughout the one-act opéra 
bouffe’s 60 minutes—in the course of which 
among other things she smashes a great 
vase on her jealous husband’s poll. 











FOURTH ESTATE 





Learning to Write: 
Deans Rise to the Defense of 
Journalism Classes 


Which makes the better newspaper 
man: the Bachelor of Arts or the Bache- 
lor of Journalism? The perennial question 
two weeks ago was again broached by 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, University of 
Chicago president and caustic foe of “vo- 
cationalism.” At the Inland Daily Press 
Association’s 54th annual meeting in Chi- 
cago, he said: 

“The shadiest educational ventures 
under respectable auspices are the schools 
of journalism. They exist in defiance of 
the obvious fact that the best preparation 
for journalism is a good education. Jour- 
nalism itself can be learned, if at all, only 
by being a journalist.” 

In last week’s Editor & Publisher, week- 
ly trade newspaper, a symposium answered 
Hutchins. Of eight editors, managing 
editors, and executives consulted, three 
agreed with him; two flatly disagreed; and 
three sat on the fence. The deans of thir- 
teen journalism schools were unanimous: 
“Hutchins doesn’t know what he’s talk- 
ing about.” 

Further remarks from the deanery— 
Kenneth E. Olsen, Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s Medill School of Journalism: “Stu- 
dents whom we refuse to admit seem to 
have no difficulty in gaining admission to 
Chicago.” M. Lyle Spencer, Syracuse Uni- 
versity: “Arguments against the teaching 
of journalism apply equally to .. . law, 
in which [Hutchins] holds a degree.” 
Vernon McKenzie, University of Wash- 
ington: “I'll personally pay Hutchins’ ex- 
penses ... if he will visit our school .. . 
and not express a voluntary desire to 
withdraw ‘shadiest’ ... When you say it, 
Mr. Hutchins, smile.” 

From the editors—Tom Hanes, Nor- 
folk (Va.) Ledger-Dispatch: “It doesn’t 
make sense for newspapers to pay salaries 
to [cubs] . . . learning fundamentals that 


could have been beaten into their heads 
before they got on anybody’s pay roll. If 
Dr. Hutchins likes to fly with pilots dur- 
ing their schooling, that’s his business. 
I'll take a streetcar.” 


- - 





Shelter for Architects: 
a Monthly Magazine Written 
by and for the Men Who Build 


Competition among architectural maga- 
zines this month had seemed to narrow 
down to The Architectural Record (which 
Feb. 10 absorbed Hearst’s American Archi- 
tect and Architecture); The Architectural 
Forum (which until 1937 had operated at 
a loss for some years and is supposed to 
be for sale); and Pencil Points, which 
specializes on building design. 


ee 


Then this week Shelter appeared, 4 
monthly sent to 11,660 of the nation’s first. 
rate architects, it is devoted entirely to 
modern functional building. A staff of re. 
searchers, working with Consumers Union, 
proposes to guarantee advertisers’ products 
with a “Shelter Seal of Acceptance.” Men 
actually engaged in modern architecture 
and housing projects will describe their 
work: articles by Harold Ickes, Goy. 
George H. Earle of Pennsylvania, and 
Laszl6 Moholy-Nagy, head of Chicago's 
New Bauhaus, modern architectural school 
(Newsweek, Sept. 20, 1937), plus 68 
pages of ads, launched the 152-page first 
issue of the magazine to be published at 
50 cents a copy, $3 a year. 

Shelter’s board is too widely scattered 
for the customary editorial wrangling. Edi- 
tor Maxwell Levinson, former Philadelphia 
City-Wide Housing Committee chairman, 
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Matoaka Rolfe: 





Courtesy of A. W. Mellon Educational & Charitable Trust 


The only known portrait of Pocahontas (right name, 


Matoaka) has just been brought to America and exhibited at the museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania. An unknown artist did it in Britain in 
1616 when the Indian princess visited there with John Rolfe, her English 
husband. Andrew Mellon bought the canvas just before his death. 
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has offices in Detroit. His associate editor, 
Richard J. Neutra, an Austrian modernist 
who helped design the offices of the Ber- 
liner Tageblatt, now works in Berkeley, 
Calif. The contributing editors include the 
United States’ foremost modern architect, 
Frank Lloyd Wright of Chicago, and the 
German, Walter Gropius, founder of the 
Dessau Bauhaus and now professor of 
architecture at Harvard. 

The magazine is more a reappearance 
than a new idea. In 1930, Levinson, as a 
member of the Philadelphia T-Square 
Club, brought out The T-Square Journal. 
Then Scribners warned him they already 
owned the copyright to the name T-Square. 
At the same time he was finding the Phil- 
adelphia club too conservative. With other 
Left-wing architects he left it; taking the 
Journal with him, he changed its name to 
Shelter and continued publishing it along 
its present lines until hard times forced 
him to shut up shop in 1932. 

This year Detroit functional architec- 
ture enthusiasts agreed to back Shelter for 
twelve issues. Levinson assembled a staff 
of architect-editors willing to donate their 
services and articles. He also plans to co- 
operate with Federal and State housing 
authorities. 

Levinson expects the new Shelter, like 
the old, will have a wide foreign circula- 
tion. In its previous incarnation it had a 
circulation of 7,000—1 ,000 of itinGermany, 
France, England, Switzerland, and Japan. 


{A forthcoming all-English issue of Shel- 
ter will take up the claim that America is 
50 years behind England in housing. To 
this, Governor Earle of Pennsylvania has 
an answer in the March issue: “According 
to English years . . . correct, but when 
considered in the light of American years 
..« [it] does not take into account our 
native energy, skill, and impatience.” 





Digest Suspends 


The Literary Digest was founded in 
1890 as a weekly symposium of the na- 
tion’s editorial opinions. By the middle of 
the 1920s its circulation had risen to 
1,400,000. But after 1929 an_ ultracon- 
servative formula, plus competition, 
started it downhill. 

Belatedly streamlined in 1933, The 
Literary Digest lost much prestige in 
1936, when its campaign poll predicted a 
Landon landslide. Last year Albert Shaw, 
veteran magazine editor, bought the week- 
ly from its founders (Funk & Wagnalls) 
and consolidated it with the Review of 
Reviews as The Digest. But after four 
months of vain struggle Shaw turned the 
Magazine over to a group headed by 
George F. Havell, one of the editors. 

Last week publication was suspended 
for the first time in The Digest’s history. 
Havell announced it would reappear in 
ie weeks, after a financial reorganiza- 
ion, 





Barroom Sit-Down 

Excepting only the White House lawn, 
the least likely spot in Washington for a 
picket line is the oak and orange-leather 
National Press Club bar, thirteen floors 
above F Street in the club’s own building. 
But it happened. The club’s new president, 
Harold Brayman, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger correspondent, decreed. “The house 
buys no drinks.” Bartender George J. 
Miller, old friend and drinking companion 
of many Washington correspondents, dis- 
obeyed. Brayman ordered the barman sus- 
pended with loss of a week’s pay. 

Immediately a committee of members 
posted a “By Order of the Revolution” 
notice on the taproom door, raised $90 for 
George, and camped at tables on the op- 
posite side of the room, dispensing free 
liquor—brought in from outside—to all 
comers. Heywood Broun, American News- 
paper Guild president, and Sam Jones, 
publicity man for Tom Girdler, anti-C.L.0. 
Republic Steel chairman, guzzled side by 
side in protest. A picket line warned thirsty 
writers to boycott the bar. After four days, 
the club’s board of governors last week 
reinstated Miller. 





EDUCATION 





President’s Committee 
Urges Subsidy to Modernize 
the Country Schoolhouse 


In September 1936 the President ap- 
pointed a board of educators and laymen 
to study the existing system of Federal aid 
for vocational education. In April 1937 
Mr. Roosevelt broadened the powers of this 
Advisory Committee on Education by ask- 
ing it to consider the entire field of Federal 
aid for all types of schooling. Without com- 
ment last Wednesday he sent Congress the 
group’s findings. 

The 21 committee members—who in- 
cluded labor leaders, corporation presi- 
dents, a state lieutenant governor, and a 
clergyman—worked without pay and spent 
40 days’ time conferring under the chair- 
manship of Floyd W. Reeves, University 
of Chicago professor. They found plenty 
of precedent for Federal educational aid: 
the government was already spending 
$50,000,000 a year on education. 

Instead of this $50,000,000, the report 
urged that the government spend a total of 
$855,000,000 in six years—in grants start- 
ing at $70,000,000 in 1939 and rising to 
$199,000,000 in 1944. These annual sums 
should be split, the committee said, into 
gradually increasing funds for six purposes: 
general aid for operating and maintenance 
of schools, teacher training, construction 
of school buildings, improved administra- 
tion of state education departments, adult 
education, and rural library service. In ad- 
dition, the report asks Congress to appro- 


priate a special fund of $1,250,000 to 
$3,000,000 for educational research. 

The committee also surveyed the gov- 
ernment’s present educational activities. 
It recommends that the National Youth 
Administration and the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps be continued “on a semi-perma- 
nent basis’—but administration of the 
CCC should be taken from the Army: “It 
is not in the American tradition to use the 
military arm .. . for the determination of 
civilian educational policies.” Instead, the 
committee would put both NYA and CCC 
under a proposed National Youth Service 
Administration. It would also set up, under 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, an “occupa- 
tional outlook service” to improve voca- 
tional guidance. 





Significance 


Presumably the Advisory Council’s re- 
port—and not the National Education As- 
sociation-backed Harrison-Black-Fletcher 
Bill—will be the basis of the administra- 
tion’s future education legislation. 

The two differ fundamentally. The Har- 
rison Bill, appropriating a billion during 
the next five years, would unconditionally 
apportion funds on the basis of the num- 
ber of school children within each state. 
The Advisory Committee says its $855,- 
000,000 should be spent only after coopera- 
tive Federal and state planning, because 
“the distribution of Federal-aid funds with- 
in a state is not a matter that should be 
left exclusively to state officials.” 

Further, the committee urges that grants 
be based on financial needs. Thus, instead 
of giving large sums to such urban states 
as New York which have big school popu- 
lations but are already spending heavily 
for education ($108 per pupil), the com- 
mittee would aid rural states which, even 
with fewer students, have at present only 
$67 to spend on each pupil. For “the least 
satisfactory schools in the United States,” 
says the report, “are now to be found for 
the most part in rural areas.” 





Teachers Go to Town: 
Conventions Put Profession in 
Its Own Spotlight 


In New York and Atlantic City, N.J., 
some 16,000 principals, superintendents, 
and teachers last week attended conven- 
tions of 26 national educators’ societies. 
Twelve thousand gathered at 24 Atlantic 
City meetings. Prof. William H. Cowley, 
Ohio State University psychologist, sound- 
ed the controversial keynote at the open- 
ing sessions: “Three points of view have 
completely depersonalized education .. . 
These are the fixed curricula, which force 
students into courses in which they have 
no interest; mass education, which sets up 
barriers between the student and the fac- 
ulty; and German intellectualism which 
asserts that the only function of the col- 
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lege is to train the mind of the stu- 
dent...” 

In New York, 300 college representatives 
at the Fourth Conference on Educational 
Policies got a stern rebuke from H. W. 
Prentis Jr., president of the Armstrong 
Cork Co.: “We feed our youth so much 
soft, predigested mental breakfast food 
that they learn all too seldom how to use 
their teeth in later years...” 

The only note sympathetic to teachers 
was sounded at the 20th national conven- 
tion of the Progressive Education Associ- 
ation in New York. The John Dewey So- 
ciety’s second yearbook charged that the 
nation’s 1,000,000 public-school teachers 
were helpless tools of local prejudice. Most 
communities, claimed the book, expect a 
teacher “to sell his body and soul into 
bondage.” They dictate not only what he 
shall teach, but how he shall dress, where 
he shall live, and when he may fall in love. 





LAW 





Supreme Court: NLRB, 
Picket, Strike, Advertising, and 
Election Decisions 


In three opinions by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, labor won important 
victories this week: 

1—Confirming NLRB decisions against 
the Pennsylvania and Pacific Greyhound 
Bus Lines, the court held that the board 
may order dissolution of a company-domi- 
nated employes’ association, although the 
workers themselves have not repudiated 
the association. 

2—Overturning the decision of a Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, the Supreme Court 
ruled in a Wisconsin case that the Norris- 


La Guardia Act forbids Federal District | 


judges to enjoin a union from picketing, 
even thongh the employes of the picketed 
concern are not members of the union in- 
volved and have no quarrel with their 
employer. 

3—The court agreed to hear an NLRB 
appeal from a Ninth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals decision that five Mackay Radio & 
Telegraph Co. workers had sacrificed their 
rights as employes under the Wagner Act 
by going on strike. 


“ Other Supreme Court decisions: 

In a New Mexico case, upheld a state 
government’s right to tax out-of-state ad- 
vertising in a magazine published within 
the state. (“It was not the purpose of the 
commerce clause to relieve those engaged 
in interstate commerce from their just 
share of state tax burdens.”) 

In a case appealed from a Federal Court 
at Kansas City, declined to review con- 
victions of twelve city election officials on 
charges of trying to steal the 1936 election 
for Boss Pendergast’s Democratic candi- 
dates. 


Surprise 


Stephen D. Cossey, electric-appliance 
salesman, last week asked Justice Lee Par- 
sons Davis of New York Supreme Court 
in White Plains to dissolve his marriage on 
grounds that his wife and son disappeared 
ten years ago and that he believed them 
dead. 

“I suppose it must have been an awful 
blow to you to lose your wife and child 
like that,” commiserated Justice Davis. 
“No doubt you’d be very happy to find 
them.” 

“Yes, indeed, I would, your honor,” Cos- 
sey replied. The court then signaled to a 
bailiff, who immediately produced Mrs. 
Cossey and Cossey junior. 

Judge Davis had become suspicious 
when he first heard Cossey’s tale last 
month and appointed an investigator— 
who in less than a week found the “de- 
ceased” through their former Staten Island 
neighbors. Cossey was held for the grand 
jury on a charge of perjury. His family’s 
“resurrection” had startled him into ad- 
mission: he had known of their where- 


abouts all the time. 





Wide World 
‘ y b 
Goofy’ and Mrs. Gomez 


‘Goofy’ 


In New York Supreme Court last week, 
Mrs. Vernon Gomez, wife of the New York 
Yankees’ ace pitcher, told grim tales cal- 
culated to justify the nickname “Goofy” 
that sports writers apply to her husband. 
Seeking $200 weekly alimony and $3,500 
counsel fees pending trial of her separation 
suit against Gomez, the former June O’Dea 
(stage name) related these alleged marital 
eccentricities: on one night Gomez awak- 
ened her to threaten suicide; on another, 
to describe how he could throttle her with 
his bare hands without leaving guilty 
traces. 

Cracking back by affidavit air-mailed 
from California, “Goofy” declared that as 
a wife June O’Dea had been “extremely 
cold and never affectionate.” 


Acnw 


Dr. Francis Townsend 


Oyez, Oyez 


Among big and little names figuring in 
last week’s legal news were: 

Dr. Francis E. Townsend, 71, leader of 
the $200-a-month old-age pension move- 
ment. He arrived in Washington vowing 
he would serve his 30-day jail sentence for 
contempt of a House committee but 
changed his mind—on his lawyer’s advice 
—and decided to fight the sentence to a 
legal finish in the Supreme Court. 

Father James R. Cox, plump priest who 
once led a “hunger march” to Washington. 
A Federal grand jury in Pittsburgh in- 
dicted him with thirteen others on charges 
of using the mails to promote a lottery 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 2+). 

Bobby Jones, retired golf champion. The 
Macon, Ga., Federal court ruled he could 
not recover $53,339 income taxes on sums 
paid his father by a movie producer. In 
what the court called a clear attempt al 
tax evasion, Jones Sr. had bought his son’s 
services as a movie performer for $1,000. 

Leslie T. White, editor of Focus, a pic- 
ture magazine. A San Antonio, Texas, 
grand jury indicted him for criminal libel 
in connection with articles and _ pictures 
charging the San Antonio health depart- 
ment with selling health cards, without 
examination, to syphilitics working in 
pecan-shelling plants. 

Paul A. Wright, Los Angeles airport 
manager convicted of manslaughter for 
slaying his wife and best friend. Superior 
Court Judge Ben Lindsey, once famous 
for his “companionate marriage” theories, 
freed him after finding Wright had re- 
gained the sanity the jury declared he had 
lost when he committed the crime. “I want 
the world to forget me,” mumbled Wright 
as he left the court. 


Thomas Jefferson Blair, Robertsdale. 


Ala., farmer. A Federal grand jury indicted 
him on charges of keeping a Negro family 
of five enslaved for two vears. 
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Robert Grant 3rd, King 
of Racquets, Rules a $60,000 


Court With His Wrist 


No hero-worshipers gape at Robert 
Grant 3rd as he commutes daily from his 
nts’ Long Island home to New York 
City’s Wall Street. On his desk he finds 
no pile of fan mail to distract him from 


‘his job of poring over statistics for Carl 


M. Loeb & Co., brokers. 

Yet in his line, this 26-year-old athlete 
is just as skillful as Joe Louis in the ring, 
Don Budge on a tennis court, or Joe Di- 
Maggio at the plate. These three happen 
to excel at sports which appeal to the mob. 
Grant’s game is racquets—an obscure sport 
that most people have never watched. 

Not to be confused with squash racquets 
—popular pastime in colleges and exclu- 
sive city clubs—racquets is rare and for- 
biddingly expensive. Each of the ten rac- 
quets courts in the United States (three 
in the New York district, three in Chicago, 
two in Philadelphia, one each in Boston 
and Detroit) cost $60,000 to build. They 
are lined with a special cement mixture 
imported from England. In one tourna- 
ment a player may break as many as a 
dozen $9 bats; in an hour he'll use up 24 
balls worth 10 cents apiece. 

A spectator, watching racquets for the 
first time, can grasp the theory in five 
minutes. It’s nothing more than handball, 
with a long gutted racquet substituted for 
the palm of the hand. The general object 
is to drive the tiny hard ball around the 
60- by 30-foot court so that it bounces 
twice on the floor before one’s opponent 
can retrieve it. 

The birth of racquets is traced back to 
an eighteenth-century English prison where 
criminals thought it up as a way of getting 
exercise in their walled-in surroundings. In 
1822, when a court was built at Harrow, 
the aristocratic English school, racquets 
became the social diversion of bluebloods. 

To the 500 Americans now devotees of 
the game, Grant stands as the supreme 
master. He is even mentioned in the same 
breath with Clarence Pell, the William T. 
Tilden of racquets, who ruled the game for 
eighteen years (1915-33) with fourteen 
victories in the classic Gold Racquet cham- 
pionship and twelve national titles. 

Grant hasn’t lost a match in two years. 
At the Racquet and Tennis Club, New 
York, it took him just 27 minutes last 
week to win the national amateur from 
J. Richard Leonard in straight sets, 15-6, 
15-8, 15-4. He is also the titleholder of 
the Canadian singles, the Canadian dou- 
bles (with Clarence Pell Jr.), National 
doubles (also with Pell Jr.) , Tuxedo Gold 
Racquet, and the Clarence Pell Cup. 

In style of play, Grant is the opposite 
type from the lawn-tennis Grant, Bitsy, 
who retrieves and retrieves, keeping up 


endless rallies. The racquets Grant has an 
abnormally large wrist, and he whams for 
aces like Ellsworth Vines. His timing must 
come close to perfection, for he weighs only 
160 pounds and isn’t quite 6 feet tall. 

He was born and grew up in England, 
where his father represented Lee, Higgin- 
son & Co. At Eton he saw racquets played 
for the first time; five years later he won 
a watch charm signifying that he was 
“Keeper of the Racquets,” the best player 
in school. He still wears it. 

During his college days at Harvard, 
where there was no racquets court, Grant 
toyed with other similar indoor games. He 
created the impression that he could be- 
come champion of squash racquets or 
squash tennis, if he practiced enough. Since 
then he has developed a fair mastery of 
court tennis, the most complicated of all 
games, and scored an 18-hole golf round 
of 68. 





Winners—by Yards 


In track circles, a perennial debate 
rages over whether distances should be 
calculated in terms of meters or yards. 
Europeans favor meters, the traditional 
Olympic measure. Most Americans pre- 
fer yards—because the meter (39.37 
inches) means less than nothing in this 
country. 

To the flashy runners burning up cin- 
der boards this winter, it apparently 
makes little difference. Week after week, 





Wide World 


Racquets king: Robert Grant 3rd 


they’ve been cracking yard records. Last 
week in New York City’s National A.A.U. 
Games—one of the few track shows con- 
ducted on the meter method—they en- 
tered events most closely approximating 
their pet yard races. The same old Abou 
Ben Adhems broke records right and left. 


“In the 1,500-meter run (119 yards 1 
foot 7144 inches less than his favorite 
mile) , Glenn Cunningham lowered the in- 
door world record to 3:48.4. 


“In the 600-meter (656 yards), long- 
legged Jimmy Herbert, New York Uni- 
versity Negro, clipped seven-tenths of a 
second off Eddie O’Brien’s world indoor 
mark. Herbert’s time: 1:20.3. 


“In the final of the 65-meter hurdles (71 
yards 3 inches) Allan Tolmich of Wayne 
University, Texas, fell down and didn’t 
attempt to finish. But in a previous trial 
heat, he set a world indoor record of 
0:08.5. 


“| In the 60-meter straightaway dash, Ben 
Johnson, Columbia Negro, tied the 0:06.6 
world indoor record held jointly by him- 
self and Jesse Owens. 


“In the 5,000-meter race (3 miles 188 
vards 444 inches), Don Lash, the blond 
Indianan, galloped home in 14 minutes 39 
seconds—fastest time ever run by an 
American. 





Champions on Ice 


Though Sonja Henie has popularized 
glamorous ice ballets on the screen, the 
czars that rule the sport of figure skating 
cling to tradition. Free skating still counts 
only one-third of a contestant’s rating. 
Two-thirds of the points are compiled by 
going through a dull routine of tracing 
school figures—a procedure so_ tedious 
that no layman cares to watch it. 

On a Philadelphia rink last week, Joan 
Tozzer, 16-year-old Bostonian, demon- 
strated only moderate showmanship as a 
free skater. But her meticulous precision 
in the school figures so impressed judges 
that they crowned her U.S. women’s 
champion—succeeding Maribel Vinson, 
who abdicated for professionalism. Robin 
Lee, 18-year-old Chicagoan, convinced 
critics of his excellence both as a free 
skater and in the school figures; he was 
named U.S. men’s champion for the 
fourth year in a row. 





The Survivah! 


At Sarasota, Fla., 10,000 cheered while 
Gas House Gus, a frog, broad-jumped 19 
feet, shattering the frog-jumping record 
by 5 feet 5 inches. Gas House Gus earned 
his owner $50 and a leg on a silver trophy. 
He also earned himself the right to live— 
for future derbies. His 99 defeated oppo- 
nents went into frogs’ leg dinners. 
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RELIGION 





Pope Strives to Acquaint 
Catholics With Their 


Oriental Brethren 


Latin 


Many Roman Catholics do not know 
that their church sanctions seven different 
versions of the mass: Roman, Greek, 
Ukrainian, Melkite, Russian, Slavic, and 
Podcarpathian. The dearest wish of Pope 
Pius XI* has been to bridge the Eastern 
Schism of 1054 and also bring within the 
Roman fold the Greek Orthodox Church 
(not to be confused with the Greek 
Catholics). The Greek Orthodox Church 
looks only to its Patriarchs. Each of the 
other six Oriental denominations also has 





*The Pope is variously known as Bishop of 
Rome, Archbishop and Metropolitan of the 
Roman Province. Primate of Italy, Patriarch 
of the West (Latin Rite), and Supreme Head 
of the entire Church of God. 
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a patriarch but they acknowledge the 
Roman Pope’s supremacy. 

Last week, at his special request, six 
Oriental priests and one Roman Catholic 
performed a Mass of Concelebration in 
New York before 2,000 of the faithful. 
This, the second performance of the rite in 
the Western Hemisphere, marked the 
fifteenth centenary of the consecration of 
St. Sophia Cathedral in Constantinople. 
A mixed choir of 50 -voices chanted the 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom (Golden- 
mouthed) . 

Though the Eastern denominations 
form only a small part of the Roman 
Catholic Church—the Latins are 40 times 
as numerous as all the Orientals together 
—Pope Pius hopes to make his flock “Ori- 
ental-conscious.” Eventually, when an in- 
telligent sympathy is established, he pro- 
poses to renew the traditional appeal to 
the Greek Orthodox Church to drop its 
schismatic doctrines and return to the 
primacy of Rome and St. Peter. 
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Newsphotos 


Priests of seven denominations chant the ancient Concelebration Mass 
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Sanctified commun‘on wine is administered to one of the congregation 


RADIO 





Wesley Bicentenary; 
Methodist Millions 
on Nationwide Hookup 


Rejoice 


One May night in 1738, John Wesley, an 
Anglican priest with certain misgivings 
felt his heart strangely warmed. At a hum. 
ble prayer meeting in Aldersgate Street, 
London, while listening to a reading of 
Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the Ro. 
mans, the 34-year-old divine came upon 
the faith “whereby alone we are saved.” 
Methodism was born. 

In the United States this week the bi- 
centenary of John Wesley’s Aldersgate ex- 
perience resulted in an anniversary pro- 
gram sent out by 70 stations of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System to two million per- 
sons gathered for America’s largest church 
supper.* 

In the village of Oxford, Ohio (where 
William Holmes MecGuffey wrote his Ee 
lectic Readers) , Methodists drove in from 
College Corner, Darrtown, and Mixers 
ville (Ind.) to eat a chicken dinner and 
hear the broadcast in the little M. E. 
church. In Los Angeles 1,000 persons heard 
the same program in the Spanish Renais- 
sance banquet hall of the First Methodist 
Church (largest in the world). A few 
blocks away Jeanette MacDonald, the 
movie star, lent glamour to the observance 
by singing hymns from station KHJ. 

In Washington, Edwin Holt Hughes, 
Senior Bishop of the Methodist Chureh, 
prayed for the listening flock. Rep. Bruce 
Barton, following him, paid tribute to the 
Wesleyan influence in America. From 
Chicago Arthur Compton, Nobel Prize 
winning scientist, pleaded for tolerance. 

The broadcast was the biggest official 
church program in radio history. 





SCIENCE 





Air-Conditioning Lamp: 
New Ultraviolet Tube Always 
Kills Germs on Schedule 


If certain gases are put into a_ high 
vacuum tube and an electric current i 
then shot through them, the tube will emit 
ultraviolet light. This invisible light causes 
sunburn by killing the cells of the skin. 
Nearly 50 years ago scientists discovered 
ultraviolet rays would also destroy bat 
teria. Since then they have tried, some 
times successfully, to make a tube that 
could be used to keep operating rooms and 
food germ-free (Newsweek, June 20, 1936; 
Jan. 23, 1937) . 

But not until next week will such a tube 








*There are $.000,000 persons in the recently 
united Methodist sects of the United States 
(see NEWSWEEK, Noy. 29, 1937). 
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be commercially available. The Sterilamp 
was perfected by two Westinghouse re- 
searchers, Drs. Harvey C. Rentschler and 
Robert James, who will describe it to 500 
physicians, public-health officers, and re- 
porters at the Mar. 7 meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of the City of New York. 

On making the lamp Rentschler and 
James worked for five years—for good rea- 
son: The ultraviolet range includes wave 
lengths running from 1/250,000 to 1/65,000 
of an inch (where the visible-light band 
begins). Of these, wave lengths of about 
1/100,000 of an inch are the best germ- 
killers. For a tube both cheap and efficient, 
the researchers had to find a combination 
of gases that would chiefly emit those rays 
of the bacteria-killing wave lengths. To do 
this they worked three years at Westing- 
house’s Bloomfield, N.J., laboratories. At 
one stage they thought cadmium vapor 
was the gas they needed. But it gave off 

































a beam whose wave length was a few 
hundred thousandths of an inch too 
short. After hundreds of accurate experi- 
ments, they got what they wanted: a mix- 
ture of argon, neon, and mercury vapor. 

The researchers next tested their Steri- 
lamp’s killing properties. Under the micro- 
scope they put a drop of water alive with 
thousands of paramecia—single-celled or- 
ganisms. The ultraviolet light was switched 
on; the animals started shuddering; blis- 
ters formed on their surfaces. Finally, the 
paramecia burst with a microscopic “pop!” 
In about 30 seconds all were killed. 

Later experiments showed that some mi- 
crobes could be destroyed more easily than 
others. Drs. Rentschler and James sup- 
plied exact figures. When the Sterilamp is 
4 inches away, it takes 8 seconds to kill 
typhoid germs, 24 seconds to kill Staphy- 
lococci (the bacteria that cause boils and 
carbuncles) , and about 19 minutes to kill 














the tough Aspergilli that form black mold 
on bread. As final evidence that a scientific 
discovery had been brought into the realm 
of bulletproof figures, Dr. Rentschler made 
a careful calculation for Newsweek: it 
would take .0000000000029 watts of elec- 
tricity to kill a single typhoid germ. 
During the past two years Sterilamps 
have been put to practical use. They have 
been used to sterilize glasses in restaurants 
and to destroy meat-spoiling molds. Bat- 
teries of the lamps were set up in operat- 
ing rooms of the Duke Hospital at Dur- 
ham, N.C., the Mayo Clinic at Rochester, 
Minn., the New York Medical Center, and 
other hospitals. The tubes annihilated 
most of the germs in the air around 
wounds and surgical instruments and prac- 
tically eliminated postoperation infections. 
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SCIENCE WEEK 


Tuberculosis Without Germs 

Like everything else that eats, bacteria 
excrete waste. When bacteria are feeding 
on human beings, the wastes they throw 
back into human tissue contain the poisons 
that cause disease. For ten years Prof. 
Rudolph J. Anderson, Yale University 
chemist, has studied the excrement of tu- 
berculosis germs. Last week he announced 
that their wastes include carbohydrates, 
fats, proteins, and other 
pounds, which he sent to Dr. Florence R. 
Sabin of the Rockefeller Institute, New 
York, for further analysis. From the mass 
of substances she isolated a hitherto un- 
known fat—phthioic acid. She injected this 
new chemical into normal rabbits and 
guinea pigs. Soon the animals’ lungs were 
clotted with tubercles—the tiny clumps of 
close-packed cells that are symptoms of 
tuberculosis. 


waxes, com- 


Eyes and Airplane Crashes 
“There seems to be a growing conviction 
that the pilot is an important factor in the 


Upper left: Sterilamps in the operating room. Lower left: Dr. Rentschler holds bacteria under the light. Center 
and right: Dr. James sees invisible rays blister and burst a healthy Paramecium. 
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increasing number of airplane crashes . . . 
It seems strange that the plane should be 
carefully tested . . . before each flight and 
little or no attention given to the pilot . .. 
other than to see that he is on hand to 
Mace 

After saying this in last week’s issue of 
Science, C. E. Ferree and G. Rand of the 
Research Laboratory of Physiological 
Optics, Baltimore, Md., suggested that a 
pilot’s eyesight might be tested by their 
“multiple-exposure tachistoscope.” This 
machine consists of perforated disks which 
rotate to expose the letter “E,” first close 
to the pilot at his left, then at a greater 
distance in front of him, and finally at his 
near right. The exposure may last as long 
as four seconds. If a pilot takes the maxi- 
mum time to recognize the letter in its 
various positions, his eyes change their 
focus from far to near objects too slowly, 
and he shouldn’t be allowed to fly. 


Smartest Nation 

In the March Scientific Monthly, Prof. 
Charles Snyder of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity rates the relative cultural achievements 
of the world’s nations. He found how many 
Nobel Prize winners each country had 
since 1901, how many of its citizens made 
the International Who’s Who for 1937, 
and how many winners it placed in the 
Olympic games from 1912 to 1936. Then 
he compared his figures with national pop- 
ulations and announced: Sweden is the 
most cultured country; Norway, Switzer- 
land, and Denmark come next, in that or- 
der; Great Britain, tenth; the United 
States, fifteenth. 





«BOOKS 


The African Frontier— 





Painted by a Danish Baroness’ 


Who Really Lived There 


“T had a farm in Africa,” writes Baroness 
Blixen. “There was no fat on it and no 
luxuriance anywhere; it was Africa dis- 
tilled up through six thousand feet, like 
the strong and refined essence of a conti- 
nent.” That description could also fit her 
book, Our or Arrica, the second she has 
written under the pen name “Isak Dine- 
sen.” 

The farm was really a coffee plantation, 
high up among the Ngong hills of Kenya 
and just north of the big-game country. 
Westward and deep down lay the thorny 
brown desert roamed over by giraffe and 
rhino. When the Baroness first came out 
to Africa, all manner of wild beasts were to 
be found in the Ngong hills. They are gone 
now, driven back into the veld by the 
young shop people of Nairobi, who jump 
on their motorcycles of a Sunday and ride 
out in the country to take a pot shot at 
anything that moves. 


The hired help were called squatters; 


they were of the Kikuyu tribe and paid 
rent by working a certain number of days a 
year for the landowner. Since many of 
them had lived on the land long before the 
author came, they regarded her as “a su- 
perior sort of squatter on their estates.” 
In this capacity she held office as employer, 
doctor, confessor, and unofficial judge in 
all native disputes. 

Although the book has its share of big- 
game hunts and animal stories, the best 
part concerns the natives—the peaceful 
Kikuyus, the warlike but racially dying 
Masais, and the Mohammedan Somalis 
who act as major-domos on Kenya planta- 
tions and look down their noses at the 
other blacks. The Baroness from the first 
took great pains to understand these peo- 
ple and to make them like her. She found 
she must proceed slowly, avoiding abrupt 
movement, as in stalking elephant on a 
safari. “When you have caught the rhythm 
of Africa, vou find that it is the same in 
all her music. What I learned from the 











Baroness Blixen (Isak Dinesen) 


——— 
$e 


game of the country, was useful to me jp 
my dealings with the Native People.” 

There was little Kamante, son of one 
of her squatters, whom the writer first yo. 
ticed because of his pitiable condition— 
dwarfed, emaciated, his legs running with 
sores. She cured him and, mistrustful at 
first, he ended by adoring her; he even be. 
ame a Christian—although what he 
thought it meant she never quite figured 
out. She took Kamante to the big house 
when he was well, taught him to cook, and 
he became a master of the art, memorizing 
all his recipes because he couldn’t read, 
He named dishes after events that took 
place at the time he first learned to cook 
them. Thus there would be a sauce of the 
lightning that struck the tree and a sauce 
of the gray horse that died. He never con- 
fused them. 


“ When the coffee market collapsed in 
1931, Baroness Blixen (née Karen Dine. 
sen) returned to her home in Denmark 
after seventeen years in the Kenya Colony, 
The first eight years she had run the farm 
with her husband, Baron Bror von Blixen; 
after their divorce she went on alone. She 
gives a detailed account of her life on the 
plantation in “Out of Africa” but there is 
no mention of the Baron. 

She had always written—part of the 
present work is from “an immigrant’s note- 
book” she kept in Africa. Back in Denmark 
she began writing in earnest, and in 1934 
“Seven Gothic Tales” was published. It 
had an instant success even though no one 
had ever heard of Isak Dinesen, either in 
Denmark or abroad. (Out or Arrica. 389 
pages, 126,000 words. Random House, New 
York. $2.75.) 
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Science of Economics: 
Harry Scherman Dusts It Off 
and Shows How Simple It Is 


A “dismal science,” Carlyle once called 
economics. Not so, says Harry Scherman, 


president of the Book-of-the-Month Club. | 


And whether one agrees with his theories 
or not, it must be admitted that in Tue 
Promises Men Live By, he has written 
an entertaining and at all times under- 
standable book on economics. That is no 
small feat. 

Popular contempt of economics comes 
from the popular unfamiliarity with it. 
There is no need for this ignorance, says 
Scherman. He thinks that any intelligent 
person can see through the tangle of 
modern money matters. “There is enough 
raw material in the daily life of every one 
of us ... to build up a picture of our so 


ciety in action that may be nearer to the 


actuality than that which a good many 
economists acquire.” 

The “raw material” is the daily busi- 
ness of buying and selling in which we all 
participate. If one will follow the action 
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Balzac, one of the five or six 
people who is each of them unquestion- 
ably the greatest novelist that has ever 
lived, made his most memorable scenes 
not out of his highfalutin’ duchesses 
nor out of tragic laborers, but from the 
quiet, ordinary life of the middle class. 
And so Flaubert, who got more from 
the country wife of Dr. Bovary than 
from the phony pomposities of Sa- 
lammbo and the Carthaginian legions. 

Miss Josephine Lawrence—a name 
you ought to put on your list, as that 
of an exceedingly important and inter- 
esting young novelist—found herself, 
on a newspaper job, becoming ac- 
quainted, street by little street, with 
the hitherto unsung city of Newark, 
N.J. She had the brilliant good sense 
to go on writing of what she thus knew 
authoritatively, instead of skipping off, 
after her first novel, to New York City 
or Paris or the golden scandals of Cali- 
fornia or to Taos, where the compara- 
tively white artists patronize the In- 
dians and vice versa. 

This world of hers is America, super- 
latively; industrial, urban, yet not 
sterile from having forgotten its rustic 
origins. And of this life, these touching, 
gently tragic people, Miss Lawrence has 
written four first-rate novels: “Years 
Are So Long,” “If I Have Four Apples,” 
“The Sound of Running Feet,” and 
“Bow Down to Wood and Stone,” all 
in the past four years, and the last just 
out (Little, Brown & Co., $2.50). That 
there are four is important, not only 
because we thus have so wide a survey 
of ourselves, as seen by her clairvoyant 
eye, but because it indicates that she 
is not a one-story teller. Margaret 
Mitchell, with her one superb book, has 
still to prove that she is Mitchell, Nov- 
elist, and not just a name appended to 
“Gone With the Wind,” and even Her- 
vey Allen must come somewhere near 
to duplicating “Anthony Adverse” be- 
fore he can be rated as a star. (We 
hope they both will be; but we know 
that Miss Lawrence assuredly is.) 

The reviews of “Bow Down to Wood 
and Stone” have adequately praised 
Miss Lawrence’s snarling revelation of 
the sacrifices which the three chief 
women characters make to fatten their 
own vanity: one for her children, one 


for her job and boss, one for her hus- 





Vie de Newark 


by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


band and housekeeping. To string to- 
gether three separated quotations from 
Miss Lawrence: “Self-sacrifice, as prac- 
tised by women who make a cult of 
crucifying themselves, is nothing more 
than the expression of a childish, volup- 
tuous gratification, an orgy of emotional 
indulgence . . . This country is raising 
up far too many women with a passion 
for taking themselves apart and crying 
over the pieces . . . This whole crazy 
plan of living, in which inertia, waste, 
lack of purpose and design destroys our 
men and women.” 

Yet she snarls with gaiety, she smites 
with tenderness, and in revealing what 
emotion-ruled men and women think 
they are about, when they are really 
about something far less pink and golden, 
Miss Lawrence does not forget that the 
first task of a novelist is to tell a story. 

As important as her striking into 
human motives in middle-class America 
is Miss Lawrence’s truly unusual power 
of seeing and remembering the details 
of daily living, each petty, yet all of 
them together making up the picture of 
an immortal human being: “Gillian 
washed tomatoes at the low sink. Be- 
tween her fingers, smooth forks of water 
flowed soothingly over the backs of her 
hands.” “She had a different stationery 
for the four seasons . . . in spring, a 
pale green paper, stamped with her die 
in silver; in summer a delicate blue, 
monogrammed in gold; for fall, tan and 
red, and in winter gray, embossed in 
violet. She liked to spend hours at the 
stationer’s selecting the colors, inspect- 
ing their designs for new dies.” 
“Whitey’s young wife beamed at the 
mound of relish which accompanied her 
fried oysters. ‘I just adore coleslaw 
and there’s the most wonderful delica- 
tessen just a block from us’.” 

But one thing may betray Miss Law- 
rence as reactionary; may cause her to 
be put down by the junta. Though she 
has quick and complete sympathy with 
the humble, though she knows that the 
economic system is distressingly imper- 
fect, she still believes in human will and 
integrity and responsibility, and doesn’t, 
like novelists properly guided by the 
Party Line, pass the buck to that new 
dragon, that new Satan, that Marxian 
Anti-Christ, the capitalist. She sus- 
pects that The Boss has toothaches, too. 








through, remembering that when one per- 
son buys, another sells, and that each 
self-perpetuating exchange exerts its in- 
fluence on the whole social body, one will 
have a basis for an understanding of the 
science. Scherman further reminds the 
reader that “he is concerning himself with 
the activities of about two billion human 
beings”’—not with abstractions about a 
mass of robots. Economics is, above all 
others, a human science. 

Having put his reader into a receptive 
frame of mind, Scherman goes on to 
tackle the large subjects: insurance and 
installment plans, governments and gold. 
When he comes to governments and their 
habit of reneging on promises to pay, his 
tone sharpens. The individual pays up, he 
says with gratifying statistics to prove it. 
But governments, when they get in a 
tight spot, blandly “go off gold,” “devalue 
the currency,” or, in plain English, welsh 
on the deal. Result: collapse of the whole 
structure. Example: 1929. 

If people had a little more understand- 
ing of such things that concern them all, 
perhaps the history of the future might 
show a refreshing change. No harm trying 
anyway, says Scherman. (Tue Promises 
MEN Live By. 481 pages, 173,000 words. 
Index. Random House, New York. $3.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Hearken Unto tue Voice. By Franz 
Werfel. 780 pages, 225,000 words. Viking, 
New York. $3. A large-scale historical novel 
of the prophet Jeremiah and his times, al- 
most overloaded with archeological and 
topographical detail. The Austrian writer’s 
first work of fiction since his best seller, 
“The Forty Days of Musa Dagh.” 


Dancer Is My Business. By John D. 
Craig. 302 pages, 89,000 words. Illustra- 
tions, index. Simon & Schuster, New York. 
$3. The Gargantua of adventure yarns, 
containing enough killer whales, tigers, 
sharks, Riff warriors, and sunken treasure 
for a clubroom full of armchair thrill-seek- 
ers. Illustrated with first-rate camera shots 
of the various menaces. 


Revott U.S.A. By Lamar Middleton. 
305 pages, 78,000 words. Illustrations, in- 
dex. Stackpole, New York. $3. Nine out- 
breaks of violence from American history, 
from Nathaniel Bacon’s rebellion to the 
Pullman strike of the 90s. The accounts 
of the individual revolts are well done; the 
moral that is drawn from them is un- 
tenable. 


Avonats: A Lire or Joun Keats. By 
Dorothy Hewlett. 385 pages, 156,000 
words. Illustrations, appendix, bibliogra- 
phy, index. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. 
$3.50. The whole story of the apothecary’s 
assistant again; it seems to have a fasci- 
nation for biographers. The ground is 
thoroughly and competently gone over; 
why, is another matter. Nothing is added 
to the record. 
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American Silk 


John Ousta makes a living in New 
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York in the curtain-cleaning busi- 
ness, but his real interest is silk- 
worms. In his Bronx attic, Ousta 
during 1936 hatched eight grams of 
silkworm eggs imported from Tur- 
hey. By stripping all mulberry trees 
for miles about, he nurtured 15,000 
healthy silkworms. Although the 
Department of Agriculture has been 
less than encouraging, Ousta feels 
he has demonstrated that better co- 
coons can be grown here than 
abroad; that Americans can _ pro- 
duce the $100,000,000 in raw silk 
they annually import. Ousta’s Mes- 
opotamian ancestors for 400 years 
were silkworm breeders; he himself 
studied sericulture in Turkey. 
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Survey Shows How Recession 


Slashed Corporate Earnings 


But Economists Expect 
Spring to Bring Rising Tide 
in Industrial Activity 


In recent months writers on the busi- 
ness situation have confined themselves 
pretty much to a single theme—the rapid 
upturn of activity early last year, fol- 
lowed by the unnerving downfall of 
autumn and winter. Weekly and monthly 
indexes of such items as carloadings, elec- 
trie-power output, and industrial produc- 
tion recorded the surface details of the 
business scene well enough. But the full 
significance of the unexpected turn of 
events remained hidden until figures be- 
came available on corporation earnings 
for 1987—both the full year and the final 
quarter. This week the National City Bank 
of New York in its March business bulletin 
gives the most complete information yet 
published on earnings for 1937. Analyzing 
the reports of some 200 leading corpora- 
tions which issue quarterly figures, the 
National City finds that they started out 
with a gain of 53 per cent for the first 
quarter, compared with the corresponding 
period of 1936; the gain in the second 
quarter was reduced to 24 per cent; in the 
third quarter, to only 18 per cent; while 
profits in the fourth quarter fell 34 per 
cent below those of the previous year 
(see Table I). 

“Earnings during the final quarter,” 
says the bank, “were cut not only by the 
slowing down of business volume but also 
by the decline in commodity prices and 
the consequent writing-down of inven- 





Table I 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION PROFITS 
FOR FOURTH QUARTER 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


cs 








No. or Cos. INDUSTRY 1936 1937 Cue. 
7 Automobiles _............... $90,221 $58,702 —34.9 
18 Auto Accessories ...... 7,369 4,092 —44.5 
7 Baking am 5,830 5.213 —10.6 
15 Building Materials.... 8,648 2.716 —68.6 
12 Chemicals _............00.0 45.976 40,383 —12.2 
9 Electrical Equipment 25,361 26,105 + 2.9 
12 Food Products............ 13,627 9,111 —33.1 
8 Household Goods ... 7.848 5,035 —35.8 
20 Iron and Steel ........ 48,295 4,093 —91.5 
IL Machinery  ...........se000 4,147 2,102 —49.3 
: Merchandising .......... 4,132 2,640 —36.1 

ining, Nonferrous. 20,441* 19,969*— 2.3 
H Office Equipment 7,052 6,283 —10.9 
8 Paper and Products 4.456 1,887 —57.7 

16 Petroleum .........ccc0s00000 18.053 16,921 — 6.3 
7 Railway Equipment.. 3,776 3,521 — 6.8 
11 Textiles and Apparel 3,588 540 —85.0 
70 Miscellaneous ............ 29.357 19,680 —33.0 

255 eer $348.177 $228,993 —34.2 





tories to market, and by year-end reserves 
for taxes, including the surtax on undis- 
tributed income. Many companies, in fact, 
reported larger profits for the first nine 
months of 1937 than for the full year.” 

Most companies do not report on a 
quarterly basis. To get a more complete 
picture the bank also analyzed 1,020 an- 
nual reports. These showed net profits 
after all charges, but before dividends, of 
$% ,838,000,000 last year, compared with 
$1,693,000,000 in 1936, a gain of 84% per 
cent (see Table II). 

Nevertheless the showing of these com- 
panies, says the bank, has been “extreme- 
ly uneven .. . Many representative com- 
panies in different lines, particularly in 
the durable-goods industries, made further 
gains in sales and earnings, thus continu- 
ing their course of recovery from the low 
point of 1932. A number reported ‘in the 
black’ for the first time in five to seven 
years. 


“On the other hand, the profits of 
many leading companies in the consumers’ 
goods industries turned downward last 
year, because the increase in their oper- 
ating costs ran ahead of the increase in 
sales.” 





Significance 


Most companies are likely to show a fur- 
ther sharp decline in earnings in the first 
quarter of 1938, compared with the cor- 
responding period a year ago. The Federal 
Reserve Board reports that “the decline 
in business activity, which had _ been 
rapid during the last quarter of 1937, 
continued in January but at a slower 
rate.” 

In February most business indicators, 
including carloadings and _ electric-power 
production, continued to drift lower. Steel 
output was an exception, holding steady. 

Automobile production has been run- 
ning between 50,000 and 60,000 units 
weekly, compared with 70,000 to 100,000 
in the corresponding weeks last year. 
Evidence of what this means to the in- 
dustry was provided by two events last 
week. Directors of Chrysler Corp., meet- 
ing in New York, decided to omit the 
company’s first-quarter dividend with the 
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announcement that “at the present time 
the immediate prospects for business are 
too obscure to warrant making any 
assumptions with respect to such divi- 
dends as this year’s operations may justi- 
fy.” Next day, General Motors Corp. an- 
nounced a general pay cut, effective Mar. 
1, for all salaried employes, ranging from 
10 per cent for those earning $10,000 a 
year or less up to 30 per cent for those 
receiving more than $50,000 annually.* 
Despite these current unfavorable = re- 
ports most observers are fairly optimistic 
about the immediate future. They do not 
anticipate a sharp upturn, but practically 
all of them are of the view that the worst 
is over, that bottom definitely has been 


reached, and that from here on there 





*Reductions actually may be far more than 
this because unless the company earns at least 
7 per cent no bonus is paid. In 1936 Alfred P. 
Sloan received $561,000, of which $150,000 was 
salary and the balance a stock bonus. If the 
bonus is omitted this year, his income on the 
basis of 1936 figures would be only $111,000— 
a reduction of 80 per cent. 


should be a slow steady improvement. In 
support of their position they cite that 
inventories are low and soon will be in 
need of replenishing, that the railroads 
soon will have the advantage of some in- 
crease in rates, that there is less tendency 
among businessmen to hold up orders in 
expectation of lower prices, that money 
soon will start flowing to farmers under 
the new agricultural program, and that 
the automobile companies soon will in- 
crease production schedules in preparation 
for the spring motoring season, which in 
turn will give a fillip to steel production. 

The optimistic observers grant 
these arguments and agree that some im- 
provement is to be expected in the next 
several weeks, but make reservations as 
to whether the uptrend will continue 
thereafter. Some of them doubt that it 
will. In that case, according to their view, 
either the government will have to step in 
with a heavy spending program, or busi- 
ness activity will again ease off. Their ex- 
pectation is that the government will step 
in. 


less 





Table II 


PROFITS OF LEADING INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS FOR THE YEARS 1936 AND 1937 


Net Profits Are Shown After Depreciation, Interest, Taxes, and Other Charges 
and Reserves, but Before Dividends. 





























Net Worth Includes Book Value of Outstanding Preferred and Common Stock 
and Surplus Account at Beginning of Each Year 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 

Per Cent 

Nev Prorirs PreR Nev Worti RETURN ON 

YEARS CENT JANUARY I Net Wortrnu 

No. oF Cos. INDUSTRY 1936 1937 CHANGE 1936 1937 «1936 =) 1937 
10 Agricultural Implements. .......... $ 57.060 $ 65,942 15.6 $477,669 $508,777 11.9 13.0 
iy III dive scneanseentesincinces i 26,576 36,679 35.0 286.282 307,581 9.3 11.9 
Seer 9,376 5,072 15.9 88,251 90,319 10.6 5.6 
15 Automobiles _...... 317.806 260,474 18.0 1,222,029 1.286.056 26.0 20.3 
30 Auto ACCESSOTIES ............ccccccccccee 12,826 13,100 + 2.1 75,635 80,739 17.0 16.2 
RO i 21,199 7.6 258,501 261,385 8.9 8.1 
16 Building Materi: 28,427 + 13.1 359,468 373,652 7.0 7.6 
RE Ee 150,470 + 3.1 907,530 961,349 16.1 15.7 
9 Coal Mining 379 - 69.3 247.374 247,259 0.5 0.2 
Ee III edpscesivcnecsecsnisssecstionsndinin 41,928 4+ 1.0 354,278 377,630 11.7 11.1 
ee 10,526 10,938 + 3.9 212,010 218,899 5.0 5.0 
10 Drugs and Sundries 26.391 26,661 1.0 102.943 109,942 25.6 24.3 
27 «Electrical Equipment 74,246 98.989 + 33.3 650,728 590.889 11.4 16.8 
ee. ee 1,457 5,736 293.7 97.541 90,105 1.5 6.4 
58 Food Products-—Miscel.. .......... 71,687 5e.045 19.0 662,278 661,206 10.8 4.N 
26 Hardware and Tools ................ 12,763 16,871 32.2 102,188 112,147 12.5 15.0 
18 Heating and Plumbing. .... 21,481 24,348 + 13.5 249,852 259,545 8.6 9.4 
38 Household Goods and Sup. 34,070 12,087 23.5 259.NT74 269,845 13.1 15.6 
37 «Iron and Steel ... 130,527 206.025 + 57.8 2,928,518 2,954,872 1.5 7.0 
Se NEED sibs akuerssactesnanamciwasiicmensse 22,538 20,411 9.4 117,677 126,620 19.2 16.1 
a acct 21,227 30,247 + 42.4 17 4.626 191,828 12.2 15.8 
20 Meat Packing ................ 30,752 14,706 39.2 558.778 577,408 5.5 3.2 
10 Mdse.—Chains. Food 11,454 16.9 133.043 136,244 10.4 sot 
20 Mdse.—Chains, Other .. 64.256 + 1.1 130.581 $38,605 4.8 14.7 
17. Mdse.—Dept. Stores 18,122 15.0 258.958 267,026 8.2 6.8 
30 Mdse.—Wholesale, ete. ............ 11,524 10,956 1.9 139,114 151,926 8.3 7.2 
21 Mining, Non-ferrous . 106.704 147,356* -- 38.0 1,117,132 1,184,520 9.6 12.1 
13 Office Equipment. ..... 15,225 22.008 + $4.5 106.664 108,019 14.3 20.4 
8 Paint and Varnish 11,454 11,019 3.8 92,822 97,462 12.3 11.3 
27 Paper and Products 16,569 27,640 + 66.8 316,796 346,041 1.4 8.0) 
ee 88.506 110,181 + 26.5 1,074,087 1,135,882 8.2 9.7 
17. “Printing and Publishing .......... 5,272 1,849 4.0 65,402 67,019 8.1 7.2 
19 Railway Equipment. .................. 11,117 $4,954 +2146.4 555056 564,712 2.0 6.2 
16 Rubber TENG. whataininionneian B4LBTO 28,138 18.1 329.617 355.089 10.4 79 
i Ro eirar eer 14.639 11,984 1.1 163,813 167,652 8.9 7.1 
18 Silk een 5.525 5,573 + 0.9 83,232 83.621 6.6 6.7 
Bee INT Accsncsninhivacebasdectennacun one 11,582 13,680 + 18.1 185,347 195,377 6.2 i. 
17 ‘Textile Products—-Miscel. 12,469 9,813 21.3 92,210 96,385 13.5 10.2 
ai (d‘“s#$ See 77,137 71,173 - 4.7 497,416 508,854 15.5 14.1 
6 Woolen Goods 3,662 D- 959 oe 88,823 90,771 7? iw 
74 Miscel. Manufacturing. ............ 40,149 46,3875 + 15.5 355,558 $61,965 11.3 12.8 
GE BECO. SOTVICES  ...ccscorccccscccscerssces 10,843 6.569 - 39.4 244511 243,807 1.4 2.7 
RR” “NUNIT -sldsbindihchntenitcniitneainnsnicsipamacas $1,693,488 $1,837,941 + 8.5 $16,754,542 $17,253,130 10.1 10.7 
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The Labor Front 


A.F. of L. Violence 
Boomerangs in the Northwest 


Jan. 26, in Portland, Ore., a bom) 
wrecked a nonunion cleaning shop. Jay, 
28, a Multnomah County deputy sherif 
picked up a Portland teamster and charged 
him with a misdemeanor. On the way to 
jail, the teamster mumbled that he coukj 
help officers solve “this here bombing.” 
As authorities told the rest of the story 
last week: 

Chief Deputy Holger  Christofferson 
suggested to the prisoner that his union of. 
ficers weren't much good; they wouldn't 
bail him out. What was more, said the off. 





PORTLAND 


16245, 


Newsphotos 


Edwin L. Garner and ... 





cer, the teamster probably knew more that 
he should about Portland’s recent series of 
bombings, window smashings, sluggings. 
and assorted vandalism (Newsweek, Nov. 
29, 1937). “I could tell you plenty if! 
wanted to,” the badgered man agreed. 
“You're a fool if you don’t,” Christoffer- 
son said. 

The prisoner agreed with that too and 
related a tale of violent warfare between 
C.L.O. and A.F. of L. unions struggling for 
control of Oregon’s lumber and marine it- 
dustries. He said he had helped bomb a 
C.1.0. tugboat, named his confederates, 
and produced a homemade but effective 
“pineapple” as evidence that he knew 
whereof he spoke. 

Then began a parade of the goons— 
Portland’s name for thugs and union men 
bers who do the dirty work. By last week; 
80 had been arrested. Most of them cot- 
fessed some connection with vandalism; 
some were high officials of A.F. of L 
unions. 

Edwin L. Garner, business agent, secre 
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j tary, and treasurer of an A.F. of L. marine 


jocal, was bound over to the grand jury on 
fve charges of assault and of attempting 
lence | malicious destruction with explosives. A. 
N. Banks, head of a three-county team- 


st sters’ council, was charged with arson in 
an $80,000 sawmill fire. 
bom) Banks implicated more union officials— 


- dan. | including A. E. Rosser, chief Oregon lieu- 
sheriff tenant of Dave Beck, the Seattle team- 


arged & cters’ boss who dominates Federation ac- 
ay to § tivities on the Pacific Coast. Arrested at 
could § the Portland Labor Temple, Rosser was 


bing,” charged with arson and held in $100,000 
Story F pail. Another teamster official, James Scott, 
said bombings were discussed and approved 
lerson by Rosser. So impressive were the police 
on of- F announcements, so heated was Portland’s 
uldn't F angry reaction, that the Central Labor 
€ ofi- F Council disowned some of its high-placed 


— 














photos 
International 


... Al Rosser, Portland goons 


than 
es of F figures and put on record that it did not 
ings. | condone the violence. 





Nov. 4 . e 
« {_ Significance 
reed. Excepting Garner’s, all the confessions 


ffer- § traced the vandalism to the teamsters; no 
other union was directly involved. How- 
and § ever, the teamsters have supported and 
veel & directed A.F. of L. expansion in Portland 
g for and have led the Federation’s local fight 
e In- § against the C.1.0. Consequently the cur- 
ib a & rent exposé harms the Federation and bene- 
ates, § fits the C.1.O. at a key point in the battle 
tive § for Pacific Coast supremacy. One likely 
new effect: a crimp in the Federation’s paralyz- 

ing boycott of the lumber that is cut, 
ns— § processed, and transported by C.I.O. for- 
em & est, sawmill, and marine workers. 





{| As part of a campaign to combat the 


col- . 
<n; @ “'despread impression (borne out by of- 
- 1, | “alreports) that unionism has sapped sea- 





men’s discipline and morale, the C.1.O. 
National Maritime Union last fortnight pub- 


cre- ° 
lished a summary of disciplinary measures 






































YOUR CRUISE 








From these RECOMMENDED Cruises 





Restful, health-bringing, glamorous days! Days of relaxation and 
enchantment and adventure! Days of new places, new customs, new 


faces, new friends . . . Who can resist the lure of a sea-going cruise? 





below six Recommended Cruises. 


To help you in selecting your cruise, Newsweek’s Travel Bureau lists 
They are recommended for the 


quality of their service, for their high-grade accommodations, for their 
reasonable rates. The descriptions given here are necessarily brief and 
include only the essential details. If any of these cruises interest you, 
write to the Travel Bureau for complete details. And since these are 
highly selected cruises, enjoying more than the usual demand for 


No. I 
DE LUXE 9-DAY ALL-EXPENSE 
TOURS TO HAVANA .. . Three days 


going; three days there, three days 
returning. Rate covers everything, in- 
cluding first class accommodations on 
luxurious liner, room and bath and meals 
at one of Havana's finest hotels and an 
interesting program of _ sightseeing. 
Sailing every Saturday. 81 5@ and up. 


No. 2 
9-DAY CRUISE TO NASSAU AND 
HAVANA .. . three special June sail- 


ings of a famous transatlantic liner 
with the ship as your hotel. Special 
price advantage to early vacationers. 


$85 and up. 
No. 3 


49-DAY SPECIAL SURVEY TOUR 
OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZER- 
LAND, GERMANY AND ENGLAND 

. under the personal leadership of 
an outstanding educator . . . including 
an elaborate program of sightseeing 
and study. Sailing June 3rd. #715 











NEWSWEEK TRAVEL BUREAU 


Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


bookings, we suggest that you write soon. 











FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, USE THIS COUPON 


I am interested in cruises Nos. 





No. 4 


9-DAY EASTER CRUISE TO BER- 
MUDA AND THE WEST INDIES. 
Sailing April 15 from New York on one 
of the best known transatlantic liners 

. 24 hours in Havana, a full day in 
Nassau, and a full day in Bermuda. 
Specially conducted sightseeing trips 
in each port. 8142.50 and up. 


No. 5 


17-DAY CARIBBEAN CRUISE. Sail- 
ing every week on luxurious ships with 
spacious accommodations. Days on 
shore to enjoy the highlights of the 
Caribbean, including the famous motor 
trip over the Andes from Venezuela 
to Caracas S2B5 and up. 


No. 6 


42-DAY CRUISE TO THE NORTH 
CAPE AND LAND OF THE VIKINGS 
on well-known pleasure cruiser. Taking 
in the Land of the Midnight Sun, the 
Fjords of Norway; also Russia, Den- 
mark and Sweden. Sailing June 30 


S550 and up. 








in your list of six Recommended Cruises. Please send me com- 
plete details regarding accommodations, rates, itinerary, etc. 
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taken by its own ship committees to pun- 
ish unruly sailors. These committees penal- 
ize infractions of union rules, fine members 
for drunkenness and other disorder, and in 
general try to keep the peace by action 
within the union family. In theory, the 
committees’ authority supplements but 
does not infringe upon that of ships’ of- 
ficers; in practice, many officers complain, 
the union preempts powers properly be- 
longing to the master. Last week a union 
announcement disclosed that seamen as 
well as officers are dissatisfied. The mem- 
bership will decide by referendum whether 
to abolish the ship tribunals and leave un- 
ion discipline to port committees. 


“ Most of the steel producers under con- 
tract to the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee deal only with that union, but in 
principle retain the right to bargain with 
other unions or with individual workers. 
Jones & Laughlin is an exception; victory 
in a strike and in an NLRB election last 
year gave the S.W.O.C. sole bargaining 
rights. Renewing its J. & L. contract last 
week, the union maintained this prized 
status but added an “escape clause” iden- 
tical with that written into the U. S. Steel 
agreement (Newsweek, Feb. 21, 28). 


© Testifying recently before a Senate sub- 
committee (Newsweek, Feb. 7), NLRB 
Chairman J. Warren Madden conceded 
that employer-defendants in board cases 
had at least one legitimate complaint— 
the “delay and inconvenience” in obtain- 
ing subpoenas for witnesses. As Madden 
then promised, the NLRB has prepared 
and shortly will announce simplified rules 
permitting regional directors and _ trial 
examiners to issue routine subpoenas on 
the spot. Hitherto all summonses—wheth- 
er requested by NLRB or defense counsel 
—have had to await the approval of the 
Washington office. 


“Some of us believe the board ought to 
be abolished, but we gave it the same 
amount of money it had last year,” Carter 
Glass of Virginia told the Senate last 
week in explaining why his Appropriations 
Committee had reduced the NLRB’s 
1938-39 allotment from $2,955,000 to 
$2,570,000. Other senators disagreed and 
restored the appropriation to the amount 
previously voted by the House. A surpris- 
ing feature of the debate: Sen. Royal S. 
Copeland of New York, hitherto no friend 
of the NLRB, defended the higher ap- 
propriation and said testimony taken dur- 
ing the Senate Commerce Committee’s 
maritime-labor investigation “has dissi- 
pated some of the ill feeling which I had 
toward the board.” 


“In the Senate debate, NLRB friends 
made much of the fact that Circuit Courts 
of Appeal have upheld the court in 21 of 
24 cases reviewed. The latest of these 
opinions—handed down in New York— 
requires Remington-Rand, Inc.,  office- 


equipment manufacturers, to recognize an 


A.F. of L. union and to reinstate workers 
discharged during a protracted strike in 
1936. However, the court modified the 
NLRB finding in one important particu- 
lar. The judges held that dissolution of 
two employe associations, as ordered by 
the board, would deprive workers of their 
right to transfer allegiance from the 
Federation union to these “independents” 
at some later date. 


“A month ago the A.F. of L. executive 
council authorized President William 
Green to expel C.LO. unions and _ their 
allies from the Pennsylvania State Federa- 
tion of Labor. Aware that C.I.O. miners 
and textile workers controlled the Pennsyl- 
vania federation and that expulsion would 
amount to dissolution of the present 
group, Green was in no hurry to act. 

Last week C.L.O. defiance goaded him 
bevond further delay. He revoked the 
state federation’s charter, ordered loyal 
unions to form a new organization, and 
boasted that he had deprived the C.L.O. 
of 400,000 followers. Pennsylvania labor- 
ites took this with a good deal of salt: 
the state federation’s previous refusal to 
expel C.[.0. adherents indicated pretty 
clearly where the majority’s sympathies 
lay. It indicated, too, that Green’s order 
would have little effect on C.1.0. political 
strength and on the current mixup over 
gubernatorial and senatorial nominations 
(see page 14). 





Mr. and Mrs. Average 
Federal Survey Shows How 


They Spend and Save 


Except for miscellaneous, scattered, and 
unrelated sociological surveys, there has 
been more fancy than fact in discussions 
of the American family. Some time ago 
the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture undertook to 
find out the actual facts on how the aver- 
age family actually lives, how much it 
makes, and what it spends its money for. 
The study covers a twelve-month period 
in 1935-36. Results are published in in- 
stallments. In the last releases two points 
stand out: 

1—Wives, contrary to family folklore, 
do not wolf clothing budgets. In the small 
Midwestern cities studied, the average 
husband spent $52 for clothing; his wife, 
$56; while each spent $3 a year for hats 
and $8 for shoes. Women spent more for 
coats—$12—against men’s $7. For outer- 
wear wardrobe—suits, dresses, blouses, 
and skirts—the husband had the best of 
it: $22 as against $17. On underwear and 
hose the wife spent twice as much as the 
husband—$10 as against $5. For “fripper- 
ies” the wife spent $6; for “extras” the 
husband, $7. 

2—The ordinary American family is 


—. 
getting ahead financially. Of 9,407 non-r. 
lief village families studied, 5,191 Were 
better off at the end of the year than g 
the beginning, 987 broke even, and 3,299 
fell behind. The dividing income point 
varied substantially in different parts of 
the country. In New England a family 
had to have $1,750 or better to gain 
financial ground; Central and Atlantic 
families, $1,000; Mountain, Plains, an( 
Pacific Coast families, $1,250; and South. 
eastern families, $750. 





Help for Consumers 
President Urged to Act 


for Standards and Regulation 


Headed by Helen Hall, New York social 
worker, and Prof. Robert S. Lynd, “Mid. 
dletown” sociologist, a delegation from 
the Consumers National Federation last 
week called on President Roosevelt to re. 
quest: 

I—A Federal bureau devoted entirely 
to consumers’ welfare which would: (a) 
combine consumer units now scattered 
among various departments; (b)_ try to 
set up and enforce standards for mer 
chandise; (c) conduct research and _ pub- 
lish information of value to consumers 
(d) represent the consumer before regu- 
latory bodies. 

2—An investigation “to analyze the 
ways and means by which current prac- 
tices lead to underconsumption, §inade- 
quate returns to farm and factory work- 
er, and to business bankruptcy.” 

Indicative of growing interest in the 
consumer, the request is neither the first 
nor the last shot in the campaign for gov 
ernmental representation. A formal cor- 
sumers’ division is probably a long way 
off, but if and when the President gets 
the six administrative assistants requested 
in his executive-reorganization plan, ob- 
servers believe there is some chance one 
of these might be delegated to look after 
consumer welfare. 





Soft-Coal Code 


Oversight Forces Commission 


to Start Again from Scratch 


The National Bituminous Coal Commis 
sion last week revoked all the minimum 
price schedules and marketing regulations 
which it imposed on the soft-coal industry 
in December (Newsweek, Dec. 27, 1937). 
A recent court order had already suspen¢- 
ed the minimums for a number of col 
sumers, including most of the countrys 
railroads, the city of Cleveland, and @ 
group of 1,500 industrial firms in Ne* 
York. The court issued its ruling because 
the commission put its prices into effect 
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without holding the public hearings re- 
quired by the Guffey Coal Act. 

The general suspension, Commissioner 
Percy Tetlow explained, was “to protect 
other consumers who have not been grant- 
ed relief by the court order.” 


Significance 


The commission will start at once to 
draw up new price schedules, this time 
taking care to hold adequate hearings so 
no question of legality on that score can 
come up again. The hearings, too, will ena- 
ble the commission to iron out many in- 
equalities in the previous schedules, so the 
new minimums are likely to arouse less op- 
position than the prices just abrogated. 

Establishment of the new rates will prob- 
ably take at least three months. Meanwhile 
producers expect a resumption of the price- 
cutting tactics which formerly wracked the 
industry, giving large-scale industrial con- 
sumers another chance to stock up at bar- 
gain levels before quotations are again 
jacked up. 








WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Sales Taxes 

State sales taxes in the fiscal year 1936 
furnished 32.2 per cent ($336,000,000) of 
the revenue of the 24 states where these 
levies are in operation, according to The 
Index, quarterly bulletin of the New York 
Trust Co. Only one state was using this 
form of taxation before 1929. 


No Sale 


Much of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute’s publicity deals with the gasoline 
taxes paid by every car driver. Last week 
the institute’s press agent arranged for 
reporters and photographers to be present 
when the 100,000,000,000th penny for 
Federal tax was paid by a pretty girl. 
The ceremony of paying the penny was 
accomplished with fanfare but in the ex- 
citement no gas was bought and the 
symbolic hundred billionth penny was 
paid to the gas-station attendant on a 
nonexistent sale. 


New President 


George H. Bucher has joined the long 
list of those starting at the bottom of a 
company and rising to the topmost posi- 
tion. In 1909 he began with the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. as 
an 18-cent-an-hour coil winder in its East 
Pittsburgh plant. Last week he succeeded 
Frank A. Merrick as president. 


SEC Gains 


Last week there was a rush of im- 
portant registrations under the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act: Engineers 
Public Service Co. and two major subsidi- 
aries; Cities Service Power & Light Co. 
and Federal Light & Traction (compos- 
ing $428,000,000 of the $1,270,000,000 


Cities Service system). Cities Service Co. 
itself, the parent organization, asked for 
an exemption from the provisions of the 
act on the basis that it is only “inci- 
dentally a holding company” and should 
be able to conduct business “with the 
same freedom from regulation as is en- 
joyed by its competitors.” 

Utility assets now registered total ap- 
proximately $6,800,000,000 or 44 per cent 
of the amount subject to regulation. Be- 
cause C. W. Kellogg, chairman of Engi- 
neers Public Service Co., also heads the 
Edison Electric Institute which furnishes 
statistics and information for the whole 
power industry, SEC officials believe the 
action of his company may forerun a gen- 
eral movement toward registration. 


Decentralization 

The Illinois Central Railroad Co. is 
transferring its directorate headquarters 
from New York to Chicago and increas- 
ing the membership of its board from 
twelve to fifteen. A majority of the direc- 
tors on the enlarged board will be drawn 
from the immediate territory served by 
the road. According to President L. A. 
Downs, this move is in line with the view- 
point of W. A. Harriman, the railroad’s 
executive committee chairman, that “un- 
necessary concentration of industrial con- 
trol in New York is not desirable, and 

. . the direction of business companies 


should be transferred wherever feasible to 
the seat of their operations.” 

In the opinion of some observers this 
move of the Illinois Central is a forerun- 
ner of a general trend of directorate head- 
quarters from New York City to the ter- 
ritory in which companies operate. 


AAA Payments 


The AAA has issued regulations under 
the new Farm Act changing soil-conserva- 
tion payments from an acreage to a “par- 
ity payment” basis. For observing their 
acreage quotas farmers will receive 12 
cents a bushel on wheat, 10 cents a 
bushel on corn, and 2.4 cents a pound on 
cotton. 


Used Cars 


Every American automobile manufac- 
turer and the nation’s 46,000 auto dealers 
will cooperate in a campaign to sell used 
cars during the week beginning Mar. 5. 
Announcing the campaign, which will be 
known as National Used Car Exchange 
Week, Alvan Macauley, president of the 
Packard Motor Car Co., points out that 
the large stock of used cars in dealers’ 
hands is the most serious barrier to im- 
provement in the automobile industry. 
“Until these cars can be sold, it is im- 
possible for dealers to handle a normal 
volume of new-car business.” 

Manufacturers will spend $1,250,000 in 
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Harris & Ewing 


Alvan Macauley of Packard 


advertising to support the campaign. “The 
present situation has resulted in the best 
used-car values in the country’s history,” 
says Macauley. “We are confident that 
used-car stocks will be reduced sharply as 
soon as the public becomes aware of the 
fact.” 


Trends 

New capital issues in the New York 
market last week totaled only $807,000, 
all municipals, the smallest volume in 
sixteen months. 


*| New orders for lumber in the last month 
have been the largest since last October, 
according to the Lumber Survey Com- 
mittee. Production in the first month of 
the year was 23 per cent below January 
1937; cent below. 
National lumber consumption last year 


new business, 25 per 


was 4 per cent above 1936, and produc- — 


tion gained 1 per cent. 


“| Residential construction in urban areas 
in 1937 increased 6 per cent over 1936, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. All of the gain occurred in the first 
half of the year. One-family houses ac- 
counted for nearly 70 per cent of the 
construction. 


© Passenger revenues of 141 Class I rail- 
roads in 1987 increased 7.4 per cent and 
freight revenues 2.1 per cent compared 
with 1936, according to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Net operating in- 
come of the first 54 roads reporting for 
January declined approximately 79 per 
cent from the same month last year. Car- 
loadings in the week ended Feb. 19 were 
7,201 cars below the preceding week and 
175,524 below the same week in 1937. The 
535,790 cars loaded are 74.42 per cent of 
average loadings for the corresponding 
week of the last ten years. 


* Between mid-December and mid-Jan- 
uary, according to the Bureau of Labor, 


1,300,000 people lost their jobs. Employ- 
ment of nonagricultural workers declined 
6.9 per cent, compared with the usual sea- 
sonal drop of 2 per cent. Of 89 manufactur- 
ing industries reporting, 84 laid off workers 
and 82 reduced pay rolls. 


*| Declaring that the outlook is promising, 
the managing editor of Steel says “the best 
opinion in the industry” is that steel opera- 
tions will average about 50 per cent of 
capacity during 1938. A seasonal upturn in 
the automobile industry, spring buying of 
farm implements, increased orders from 
railroads if they receive freight-rate in- 
creases, and recent price announcements 
for the second quarter are considered fa- 
vorable factors. Production this week is 
estimated by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute at 29.5 per cent of capacity, 1.1 
points above last week. 


© Radio advertising in January rose 12.7 
per cent over January 19386 and 3.9 per 
cent December, according to the 
Printers’ Ink monthly index. 


© Wholesale fallen 
more than 10 per cent below that of a 
year ago, according to the Institute of 
Food Distribution, Inc., and price cutting 
is spreading throughout the industry. 
About one-third of the trade expects im- 
provement in volume next month. 


over 


grocery business has 


* Output of electricity in the week ended 
Feb. 19 was 2,059,165,000 kilowatt hours 
—6.850,000 hours more than the previous 
week. This is the first time this vear that 
production has increased over that of the 
preceding week. Total production was 6.9 
per cent below 1937. 


* Sugar production for the crop year end- 
ing Aug. 51, 1938, is estimated at a new 
high of 29,899,000 tons, more than a mil- 
lion above the 1987 crop. Consumption is 
expected to reach the record level of 
28,842,000 tons or an increase of 1.2 per 
cent. According to B. W. Dyer & Co., 
stocks by the end of the crop year are ex- 
pected to total about 9,751,000 tons, or 


557,000 more than last year—the first stock 


increase since 1951. 


AVIATION | 





Warships vs. Bombers: 
Washington Experts Reweigh 
the Old Arguments 


The late Gen. William Mitchell, arche. 
typical air-power advocate, would haye 
enjoyed life last week. The argument that 
had once cost him his Army job—an argu- 
ment officially pigeonholed twelve years 
ago—was once more stirring up Washing. 
ton. Congressmen and Senators were (uot- 
ing it (without credit). The House Nayal 
Affairs Committee spent days taking testi- 
mony against it. The President himself 
tried to scotch it by lecturing a press con- 
ference on the history of armaments. 

The argument is simply this: “It would 
cost at least $50,000,000 to build a battle. 
ship. For $50,000,000 the United States 
could buy at least 500 bombing planes. 
Any one of the bombers could destroy the 
battleship. Therefore why spend any more 
money (let alone a billion dollars) on bat- 
tleships?” 

By last week the laying of this Mitchell 
ghost was the only thing that stood be- 
tween the champions of the Navy Bill and 
success. To remove it, the Navy sent to 
the House Naval Affairs Committee not 
an old die-hard but the persuasive young 
head of its Bureau of Aeronautics, Rear 
Admiral Arthur B. Cook. And _ patiently 
the Admiral went over his points. 

“It is believed by a great many people 
that ships are helpless before aircraft at- 
tack . . . [But] destruction of modern 
armored ships, especially battleships, is 
not so simple as that .. .” All actual tests 
to date have been made against obsolete 
ships. The ships were stationary. They had 
not attempted to fight off the attack. Ae 
curacy from high altitudes has been very 
poor, and modern ships would be specially 
designed to localize the effect of hits. 

“Examining a battleship’s actual risk 
from aircraft attack, we find first that the 
battleship must be located, that the cloud 
ceiling must be sufficiently high and visi- 
bility sufficiently good to permit bomb- 
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ing.” Ships attacking our shores would not 
come Within easy range unless protected 
by strong air forces of their own and would 
of course be moving at high speed. 

Shore-based aircraft “are essential, like 
all parts of any logical plan . . . The point 
is simply that they cannot fill a primary 
role any more than naval aircraft can re- 
place surface ships.” 

The Navy, according to Admiral Cook, 
didn’t even believe in the economics of 
the Mitchell argument. A modern battle- 
ship mounting nine 16-inch guns can fire 
in one hour as many 2,100-pound pro- 
jectiles as 450 bombers could drop in the 
same time. To equal the fire of fifteen 
battleships, some 5,750 planes would be 
required. That many planes would cost 
¢2,362,500,000. Planes last seven years; 
battleships, 26. So a 26-year bill for the 
air force would be more than $7,- 
000,000,000, no saving over the cost of 
fifteen battleships. 

Yet air-defense champions still had lots 
of shot left in their lockers. The bombing 
tests the Admiral had referred to were 
carried out in the early 1920s against 
obsolete German and American warships. 
Since then planes have changed even more 
than surface vessels. Warship anti-aircraft 
armament has become formidable, but 
bomb sights are infinitely improved. Con- 
certed attacks by planes diving toward a 
ship from all angles would make hits al- 
most certain. According to a report widely 
current in Washington, a single plane had 
“sunk” the battleship Utah in_ recent 


games after a mere ten-minute attack. 
No fleet in the world, argue the airmen, 
would make a frontal attack against a 
coast that based, say, a thousand bombers. 
True, as the Admiral suggested, the enemy 
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might seize our outlying possessions as 
bases against us, but air attack against 
such objectives would be much more prac- 
tical than long-range naval operations. 

Most naval wars, moreover, have been 
affairs of blockades and harbor actions— 
frequently maneuvers in limited seas such 
as the Mediterranean. Under such condi- 
tions air attack becomes a first magnitude 
threat. Certainly in the Ethiopian crisis 
Italy’s air menace offset the British Fleet’s 
prestige. (To be noted: while aircraft 
played an important overseas role in the 
first phase of the Spanish war, ship-plane 
duels—partly because of the poor quality 
involved—left the problem unsolved; and 
the Far Eastern war has proved even 
less.) 

As for the Admiral’s comparison of 
fire volume as a basis for cost estimates, 
the fact that bombers could drop their 
projectiles over an infinitely larger area 
made it untenable. 


Upshot 


How much of a battle the “air-minded 
bloc” will put up in floor debates on the 
Navy Bill remains problematical. Few 
think it could seriously threaten the meas- 
ure’s passage. The trouble is, no one will 
know the real answer to the argument 
until a “really modern” war between 
“really first-class” powers works out the 
unknown factors by costly test. In any 
case the United States seems certain to 
get both battleships and bombers. Among 
his other testimony Admiral Cook dis- 
closed that the cost of the naval increases 
will be nearer $1,100,000,000 than $1,- 
000,000,000. Plans include purchase of 
some 973 new planes to go with the war- 
ships. 
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What 12 STOCKS 
Do Experts Favor 

for SPRING PROFITS? 


A sPpECIAL UNITED OPINION 
report, just prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommended 
by leading financial authorities 
for spring profits. This list is ob- 
tainable from no other source. 
Experience has shown that 
stocks recommended by three 
or more financial experts 
almost always have better 
than average appreciation, 
You may have an introductory 
copy of this valuable 12-stock 
report without obligation. 
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YOU’LL ENJOY 
HAVING NEWSWEEK 
BOUND VOLUMES 
AT YOUR HOME 
OR OFFICE... 


in each volume history re- 
peats its self for you, giving 
you a constant record of the 
men and events that have 
made the news. Volume X, 
covering July to December, 
1937 is now available. It’s 
completely indexed, neatly 
bound and stamped in gold. 
To subscribers the cost is 
low, only $2.50—to non-sub- 
scribers a litthe more, $3.50. 
Order your copy now. Make 
your check or money order 
payable to Newsweek. 
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Home Study 
Accountancy Training 


Accountants who know their work 
command responsible positions and 
good incomes. And the need for 
trained accountants is growing. 
About 16,000 Certified Public Ac- 
countants in U. S. and many thou- 
sands more executive accountants. 
Many earn $2,000 to $15,000. We 
train you thoroughly at home in your 
spare time for C. P. A. examinations 
or executive accounting psitions. a 
Previous bookkeeping knowledge un- 

necessary —we prepare you from This FREE! 
ground up. Our training is personally goo, + | 
given by staff of C. P. A.’s. Low cost 

—easy terms. Write for valuable free 64-page book de- 
scribing opportunities in accounting field and telling how 
you may enter it successfully. 


LASALLE EXTENSION, bept. 394-n Chicago 


Accountancy 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Five Years—an Inventory 


This week sees the fifth anniver- 
sary of the day that Mr. Roosevelt began 
his attempt to put into operation a pro- 
gressive redefinition of the aims of modern 
democratic government. Progressivism did 
not begin in 1933: the New Deal, as 
Franklin Roosevelt defined it, was in es- 
sence T.R.’s Square Deal modified and 
corrected in the light of twenty years of 
change; it was a synthesis of the principles 
of men who had fought in the cities, the 
states and the nation for the liberaliza- 
tion of our economic life. 

But progressives saw in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
inauguration the golden moment when the 
new intelligence could finally operate in 
public affairs. Progressives believed that 
he, at last, would rebuild the structure 
of our governmental policy to conform to 
our needs. 


As the years rolled by—1933, 
1934—there was no reason to think that 
the New Deal might be remembered only 
as the tragic awakening of a futile hope. 
Our government had ceased to be im- 
mersed in unchanging routine—in_ col- 
lecting taxes, borrowing money, framing 
regulations, issuing orders and rendering 
small services. It had declared, in effect, 
that ours was a nation in something more 
than a political sense. It was a social and 


economic entity, and there could be no. 


health in it—either socially or economical- 
lv—unless owners, producers, managers, 
lenders, workers, consumers worked to- 
gether under the guidance of a sympa- 
thetic and intelligent government. It had 
devised rudimentary farm and industrial 
programs. It had undertaken to insure 
protection for investors. It had _ revised 
and strengthened existing controls over 
credit. It had made the blueprints for a 
system of social security. The New Deal, 
in short, seemed to have become a _ per- 
manent part of our institutions. 


re the gains that had 
been made and hoping for a continuation 
and perfection of these policies. many 
people, during the winter of that year 
and the spring of 1935, counseled a course 
of action which differs at almost every 
point from what was actually done. (My 
own advocacy of these steps during those 
months is a matter of record—which, per- 
haps, forestalls the accusation of wisdom 
in the light of hindsight.) What, then, 


should the New Deal have done after the 
spring of 1935? 

1—Evaluate the NRA and the antitrust 
laws and work toward a permanent policy 
based on the needs of a stable industrial 
system. 

This was not done. The temporary 
organization was permitted to function 
until the Court shoved it over the abyss 
into which it was already toppling. No 
philosophy succeeded it. 

2—Remove the many easily recogniz- 
able obstacles to the flow of private in- 
vestment—which would have resulted in 
the stimulation of heavy industries and 
the employment of hundreds of thousands 
of men and women. These obstacles had 
almost completely prevented a rise in 
home building, public-utility expansion, 
railroad purchases and_ shipbuilding. 

This was not done. The Administration 
permitted a state of paralysis to tie up all 
these activities until the collapse of 1937 
was inevitable. Pump priming alone could 
not carry through. The problem of un- 
employment remains. 

3—Resolve conflicts in the official 
family: weed out incompetents: consoli- 
date agencies. 

This was not done. Such changes of per- 
sonnel as occurred took place almost sole- 
ly on initiative of the individuals them- 
selves. The President’s drastic reorganiza- 
tion bill has not been successful because 
he took it to Congress before demonstrat- 
ing his ability or willingness to reorganize 
those temporary agencies over which he 
has complete control and because it looked 
more to the aggrandizement of the Presi- 
dent’s power than to the establishment of 
efficient administration. 

t—Amend the Constitution. It was ob- 
vious to students of the Constitution and 
the Court that progressive efforts to make 
government responsible, in some measure, 
for the maintenance of economic stability, 
could not long be confined within existing 
constitutional limits. Moreover, there was 
need for judicial reform by constitutional 
amendment. 

Timid, indecisive leadership avoided 
this issue. Instead, the President in the 
Court-packing proposal offered a measure 
which would ultimately have impaired 
those institutions that make progressive 
evolution possible. The opportunity for 
fundamental constitutional and judicial 
reform was frittered away. 

5—Return to states and local com- 
munities responsibility for a variety of 
services—such as the administration of 
relief—which they are vastly better 
equipped to perform. Once the emergency 


had passed, the continued assumption 
responsibility for such functions by 
federal government could be constryed 
only as evidence of a desire to create 
political machine dependent upon Wash. 
ington. 4 

There has been no effort to achieve de. 
centralization of these functions. 

6—Overhaul, from top to bottom, oy 
unjust and inadequate tax system. 

Instead, the Administration proposed 
in 1935, an adaptation of Huey Long's 
Share-the-Wealth scheme (largely beca 
it wished to forestall Long’s growing 
national influence) and, in 1936, a te 
which threatened every principle of jg 
dustrial stability the New Deal had ever 
advocated. As a result, the nation 
secured neither reasonable reform nop 
adequate revenue. 

7—Take cognizance of the lacerated 
feelings, widespread misunderstanding and 
distrust which were an inevitable by. 
product of the breath-taking changes of 
1933 and 1934+ and avoid treating them 
in such a way as to incite rancor. 

Instead, the Executive Department, 
originally designed to be the expression 
of the unity of all interests and groups, 
has created more and more class com 
sciousness. 

8—Avoil foreign entanglements: thé 
successful operation of the New Deal pr 
supposes that. 

Instead, the Administration has under 
taken, by blundering and unrealistic meth 
ods, to “cooperate” with foreign nations 
in ways dangerous to our peace. At least 
twice before last week wer were left out @ 
the end of a long limb by European ne 
tions, and our dangling is pretty spec 
tacular at this moment of Prime Minister 
Chamberlain’s triumph over Eden. 


Ana so, after five years, the origt 
nal impulse of a consistent New Deal 
been frustrated. There should be no s 
prise that opportunism, inconsistency al 
impatience have failed to produce the 
public confidence upon which the publie 
welfare and progress depend: only poigi- 
ant regret that half of the five years 
which might have brought immense m& 
terial and spiritual progress for this coum 
try has been wasted. When the reckoning 
of history is made, it will not be easy t 
answer for that prodigal dissipation ¢ 
opportunity. 

Still, one precious truth emerges from 
the past three years of discussion. The 
people and the Congress have learned 
that the future is not in the discretion d 
any one man, however great his elector 
mandate may have been. It is to be 
termined as many groups, parties, lead ; 
of opinion find common ground for thet 
aspirations and purposes. These need 
statement now, and the mobilization 
new popular enthusiasm to support them 
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Turret Lathes 







As a sensible man you know that out of the 
work you produce must come your wages, 
cost of materials (which includes wages of 
men who produced them), a share of plant 
costs, wages of a staff to sell what you pro- 
duce, wages for the money that makes 
possible the plant in which you work. 


Therefore, the more you produce in 
a day, the more valuable you 
become, the more secure your 
company and therefore the 
more secure your job. 


You can produce only as much 
as your tools will let you. Un- 
less your turret lathe is a new 


AN ADVERTISEMENT TO 


TURRET LATHE 
OPERATORS 


Warner & Swasey, you are being penalized 
—you are being held back from producing 
and eaming as much as your skill would 
make possible New Warner & Swaseys can 
help you turn out up to 50% more pieces 
a day, with less scrap loss, more accuracy, 
far less effort on your part. 


In hundreds of plants the installation of new 
Warner & Swaseys has stepped up earnings 
for operators and the company—and has 
made possible lower prices which brought 
in more orders and so made more jobs. 
Everyone benefits with new Warner & 
Swaseys. Ask your foreman to callina 
Warner & Swasey field engineer and find 
out what new equipment would do for you. 
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Dry is the word that explains why so many gentle- 
men find keen satisfaction in Paul Jones Whiskey. 


For this mellow, deep-flavored American whiskey — 
so hearty, so robust and full-bodied — is truly pRy 
without a trace of sweetness in its make-up. 

A GENTLEMAN’S WHISKEY SINCE 1865 

You'll understand how important this quality of 
DRYNESS inawhiskeycan be when you taste Paul Jones. A blend of straight whiskies 
And you'll discover something else The pleasing DRY- 
NESS of Paul Jones is just one of many reasons for its 
renown as ‘A Gentleman's Whiskey,’’ since 1865! 


100% straight whiskies—90 proof 


Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated ¢ Louisville— Baltimore 





